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In all Medart Playground Apparatus there are cutstanding 
features resulting from many years of experience. The rub- 
ber-covered hand grip for swings is an example—it assures 
greatest safety and comfort. Children will use a short-link 





[ l T chain swing that pinches their hands, but not as enthusiasti- 
cally or as often as they will use the Medart swing with its 
: long links and vulcanized rubber grip. 
: The links are 934 inches iong, drop forged and made heavier 


in the center. Special seat brackets prevent tilting. Roller 
| bearing fittings are unconditionally guaranteed for three 

_ =, years—many have given constant. service for fifteen years. 
& = Rollers and shaft are of hardened steel. 














PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


| The three principal tactors in playground equipment are—SAFETY , 
SERVICE and DURABILITY. The thought devoted to the perfection 
of these three factors is exemplified in every piece of Medart Playground 
Apparatus. As a consequence, Medart Equipment has been, for fifty 
years, the first choice of civic officials, school boards, physical instruc- 
tors and others entrusted with the purchase of playground apparatus. 
The price is much lower than you would expect for apparatus of such 
outstanding merit. 


Send for Catalog “M-33” 











It illustrates the full line of Medart Playground Equipment. 
Also contains information on playground planning based on our 
long experience in this work. This catalog sent free on request 
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Also Manufacturers of Steel Lockers. Catalog on request. 
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The World at Play 


“Plan to Plant Another Tree”—is the name 


the new regular monthly publication of the 
Tree Lovers’ Association of America. The 
plattorm of this organization is “to urge more 
intelligent planting of trees, fruit trees, 
berry bushes, shrubs, flowers and seeds, and 
teach care after planting to make 
rica the Garden of the World.” The As- 
sociation enlists the organized etfort of Cham- 
ers of Commerce, Women’s Clubs, Kiwanis, 
Rotary and Lambs’ Clubs, 


schools, lodges, 
‘hurches and other agencies in the community 
to work until forestation in America is a 
eality. The beautification of home grounds 
ind road sides, development of parks and play- 
grounds, and the replanting of home orchards 


ilso included in the program of the Asso- 


Further information regarding its 
‘tivities may be secured from the Secretary, 


Young, 53 South Salle Street, Aurora, 


From the City Government to the People.— 
The Common Council and the Mayor in the 
ty of Detroit have issued to the people of 
etroit a very interesting report entitled “‘De- 
it’s Government—a Short Story of the Serv- 
es Rendered during the Year 1922 to the 
eople of the City of Detroit by Their City 
iovernment.” In it the activities of the De- 


tment of Recreation are presented at some 
ngth. The report states that the department 


wns exclusively 212.75 acres of land de- 


ted to recreation purposes. This is exclu- 
} park and school board property used 
department, which totals hundreds of 
tres. In spite of the property available, it 
estimated that the city has only about fifty- 
One of 
greatest needs, the report points out, is for 


re municipal golf links 


reent of the facilities it needs. 


All Their Own !—Johnstown, Pa., has a 
paper known as the Johnstown School News 
which is written, edited, and printed by the 
pupils of the elementary schools. All sorts of 
subjects are discussed by the children, from 
trips to New York to bond issues for building 
bridges and repairing highways. 


From 1896 to 1921.—The recreation accom 
plishments of twenty-five years in Pittsburgh 
have been traced very graphically in the re 
port of the Bureau of Recreation 


recording 
the work of the past six years. 


Much history 
has been made since the inauguration of the 
work in 1896 under the Department of Educa- 
tion of the Civic Club of Allegheny County, 
of which Miss Beulah Kennard was chairman, 
when a school playground was conducted at a 
cost of $125. The report shows the growth 
each year up to 1921, when the city had an 
appropriation of $174,195.50 and _ recreation 
property valued at $1,965,680. A vast amount 
of interesting information is contained in this 
historical report which has so successfully 
painted the picture ot Pittsburg’s recreational 
growth. 


A Full House.—Evidence of the fact that 
the Community House at Hoquiam, Washing- 
ton is a popular recreation center was given 
on a recent Saturday evening when five hun- 
dred persons were taking part in activities 
throughout the building. 


Basket Ball Is Revived by New Haven Com- 
munity Service.—One of the big things accom 
plished by Community Service in New Haven 
during the past year was the organization and 
promotion of an Amateur Basket Ball Federa 
tion under the direction of Mr. E. L. Man 


ning. Six leagues, with a total of 36 teams, 
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played 164 games throughout the season. Some 
400 bi VS played and more than 16,000 
spectators enjoyed the contest. 

Mr. Manning able to secure splendid co- 
operation from th 
permitted the use of basket ball courts in pub- 


veekly, 


Board of Education which 
lic school buildings. A large cup was donated 
by the Atlas Club, which is lending its support 
to the 

In a recent issue of the New Haven Register 
s devoted to a review of the 


Federatio1 


a whole page wa 
basket ball season with pictures of the winning 


teams. 


When Leisure Time Is a Liability.—In an 
effort to prove that delinquency among boys 
is the result of a lack of opportunity for whole- 
some play, W. C. Bechtold, Director of Com- 
munity Service at Monroe, Louisiana, recently 
made a study of the spare time activities of 
boys between the ages of 11 and 15. A ques- 
tionnaire was submitted and 240 replies were 
received. 

“The study showed that all of these boys 
spend all or part of their time after school, 
Saturdays and Sundays in playing. Over 80 
136 reported skating and 
86 did not 


and 


do part time work; 
and playing; 


church at all 


going to the movies 
attend Sunday school or 
222 reported attendance at movies totaling 657 
times, or an average of 3 times. 

“Over 200 boys spent $281.41 per week for 
candy and games, averaging $12,000 a year, not 
ions to movies which totalled 
This they say they 


counting the admis 


nearly $2,000 more a year. 


spend because they have no place to go. 


“Of the number which answered the ques- 


tionnaire, only 48 are Boy Scouts or have been; 


did not want to belong to 
parents objected, while on 


61 reported ther 
the scouts or the 
the other hand 178 want to join some sort of 
boys’ club to take up various activities; 38 
did not want to join anything and 18 failed to 
answer; 96 belong to gangs and meet secretly 
to fight, play death games and similar activi- 
ties. Only 93 or less than 40 per cent report 
parents playing games with them.” 


A Third Municipal Camp for Los Angeles.— 
Keeping in mind the axiom that providing for 
vacations is providing for efficiency, the Play- 
ground Commission of Los Angeles is now 
planning to add another municipal camp to its 


list of recreation fac ilities. 


Ten years ago Los Angeles established its 
first municipal camp and a second was ac- 
quired some time later. These are in the San 
sernardino Mountains and their popularity has 
given rise to the need for another vacation 
ground for Los Angeles citizens. The pro- 
posed site for the new camp is in Madera 
County about 340 miles from the city, a one- 
night trip by train or a twenty-four hour run 
by motor. Highways rise to elevations of 
over 9,000 feet on the trip to this area, so that 
playground officials will necessarily require 
health certificates before granting vacation 
privileges in this rugged wilderness of granite 
and snow, dizzy heights and primitive condi- 
tions. 


Training Courses.—The Bureau of Recrea- 
tion, Scranton, Pa., of which Frank Sutch is 
Superintendent, announces an evening course 
playground and 


for training teachers for 


recreation work. The classes, which will last 
for eight weeks, are open to all adults regard- 
less of use be made of material presented. It 
is especially recommended to school teachers, 
Sunday School teachers, Boy or Girl Scout 
Leaders, and club leaders. The general public 
is invited. 

Some of the subjects which will be taken 
up are paper folding and construction work, 
reed and raffia basketry, chair caning and ham- 
mock making, ring and song games, games of 
higher track and field work, 
storytelling and playground songs. 


organization, 


Let Your Local Newspaper Help !—Score 
pads for the use of school and playground 
teams are printed free of charge by “The 
Fitchburg Sentinel” at Fitchburg, Massachu- 
setts. The sheets are seven by nine inches 
and are ruled with spaces for the score of both 
teams. The reverse side is used for the write- 
up of the game. This arrangement saves time 
for both the playground director and the news- 
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paper, insuring a clear and uniform report. 


Do You Welcome Your New Citizens?— 
Community Service of Visalia and American 
Legion Post No. 18 have their headquarters 
in the municipal auditorium. Here many com: | 
munity gatherings are held, such as_ the 
citizenship program and party held on Wash- 
ington’s birthday for all the young people i 


1s?— 
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county who will be of age in 1923. A talk 
Professor Cottrell, of Stamford University, 
presentation of Zona Gale’s Neighbors, and 
cial dancing made up the program which 
is held under the auspices of Community 
the Committee 
the Tulare County Women’s Clubs. 


Service and Americanization 


\ somewhat similar citizenship program 


is held in January in the Tulare County 
uurt on the occasion of the admission of a 
class of naturalized citizens in this court room. 
On this occasion, each man was presented with 
silk flag provided by the Elks. 


of talks were given by leaders in the county. 


A number 


One speaker, a naturalized citizen, told what 

had meant to him to become an American 
A Boy Scout gave the history of the 
flag and told of the deference which it should 
: the his talk, a 
geuard of Scouts brought in the flag and gave 
the 


of the 


\ 


citizen. 


command. At close of color 


salute. ‘This was followed by the playing 
Star Spangled Banner, when the entire 
court room stood at attention. The ceremony, 
though simple, was exceedingly impressive. 


Elmira’s Historical Pageant.—Elmira, N. Y., 


is hard at work on a historical pageant which 
vill serve as the city’s Fourth of July celebra- 
ti For months publicity regarding the 
pageant has been under way. One of the 
means « getting out information has been 
through notices mailed with the gas bills sent 


out by the Elmira Water, Light, and Railroad 
Company Fifteen thousand bills are mailed 


each month. 


Artists Aid Memory Contests.—Suggestive 


examples of aid given to music memory con- 
tests by visiting artists have come from Olean, 
New York, and Oxnard, California. During 
the ntest carried on by Olean Community 
Service an artist recital was given in the city 
by M and Pattison, the piano duetists. 
The visiting artists gave as an encore the 
Saint-Saens Danse Macabre, one of the memory 
contest selections, and their assisting soprano, 
Rosa Eaton, sang another of the selections, 
Cadman’s From the Land of the Sky Blue Water. 

ther joint recital, that of Charles Wake- 
field Cadman and the Princess Tsianina in 
Oxnard, included Cadman’s At Dawning, one 


elections in the Oxnard contest. This 
ng by Tsianina at the request of the 
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school children. In each case it was generally 
acknowledged that increased interest and at- 
tendance for the recital had been created by 
the music memory contest. 


Ex-Athletes in Parliament.—QOf the 615 
members of the House of Commons, 250 were 
once engaged in 


some form of 


amateur or 
professional athletics. There are former stars 
or even champions in track and field, rowing, 
fencing and football, boxing, motoring, avia 
tion and rifle shooting. Lady Astor is very 
skilful in riding, hunting and skating. 


Brazilian Exposition Awards Prizes to Hill 
Standard Company.—The Hill Standard Com- 
pany, manufacturers of playground apparatus, 
announce that they have received’ grand 
prizes at the Brazilian Centennial Exposition. 
These medals were awarded for the Fun-Ful 
Playground Equipment and for the /rish Mail 
line of children’s play vehicles. 


More About Czecho Slovakia—Additional 
information from Mr. Lewis W. Riess, who is 
working with the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation in Czecho-Slovakia, points to con- 
stantly growing activities along recreational 
lines. 

“T hear,” says Mr. Riess, “that the Sokols 
will build a combined playground and exercise 
field here in Prague in the Smichov section. 
This is a radical change from their old ways. 
Heretofore, they did not believe much in free 
play of this kind. Now as I go around the 
country I can see the changes. They have a 
marvelous field in Nymburk, a new one in 
Brno, and an unusually beautiful one in Kladno 
in which they will take a stand for the natural 
free play which is a part of our birthright. 
They are, of course, holding on to their disci 
pline, but gradually as they see the benefits of 
the free style of play they are coming over. 
The next two or three years will sce great 
changes in their system.” 


Extract from letter received from The 
Marchioness of Aberdeen and Temair— 

“The PLAYGROUND 
and better.” 


MAGAZINE grows better 


“The League of Nations’ objects could find 


no better coadjutors to realize its ideals 
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than if we could have your community plan 
carried out by | the nations. I know that 
some are trying follow your example, but 
I think you will have to start an international 


campaign !” 


The following letter which was recently 
received is of unusual interest.—‘‘Please send 
me all the literature you have that you think 
will be of help to me to develop the follow- 
ing plan. Ours is a small town in the heart 
of an oil field where people think only of oil 
and money and the children have no recrea- 
tion, and it is sad to see the crimes committed 


for lack of proper interests. I can get a nice 


large lot close in and I plan to make it a 
community play center with some one to di- 
rect the children’s play and fit it with play 


he children can make and 


apparatus which 


have something to interest all children between 

the ages of four and sixteen and also get the 

interest of the parents aroused. I have never 

tried work of this sort but want to very much 

and would appreciate all suggestions and ad- 
} 


dress of any one who could help.” 


Recreation Legislation in Kentucky.—The 


1 


report of the Kentucky Children’s Code Com- 
mission recommends “the enactment of a so- 
called Home Rule Recreation Act similar to 
that recommended by the Playground and 
This bill 


municipality or school dis- 


Recreation Association of America. 


provides that any 
trict may levy taxes for the support of play- 
grounds, community centers, public baths, and 
swimming pools and for the salaries of play 
leaders and other employees. Action may be 
initiated by a vot lowing the submission ot 
a petition signed by not less than 10% otf the 
number of voters voting at the last election.” 

A Better Place to Live In.—This country 
will not be a good place for any of us to live 
in,” said Theodore Roosevelt, “unless we make 


it a good place for all of us to live in.” Not 


an applied heaven of science, statistics, and 
machinery, but place filled with happier, 
better people 

Success must mean a lower death rate, bet 
ter health, not simply less crime but more 
kindness, not only greater wealth but solider 


happiness, less « rejudice and more of un- 
derstanding.—/? m advertisement for Col- 


lier’s Magazine 
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A Country Swimming Pool 
in the City 


In the very heart of Chicago, within a stone's 
throw of big, smoky factories, is a real country 
swimming hole. At least it looks like a country 
swimming hole and it affords all the thrills ot 
the real, sure-enough article. Needless to say, 
the natural atmosphere is manufactured, for the 
pool is located in Columbus Park. The effect, 
however, is most realistic. 

Ruth Dean, writing for the National Municipal 
Review*, describes the pool as follows: 

“His (the landscape architect's) first move 
was to shut out the noisy city, with thick belts 
of real country planting—not such tame garden 
vegetation as one sees on the average gentlemanly 
country place (and alas in too many parks ) 
lilacs and snowballs and barberry and_ bridal 
wreath—but heavy country hedgerows with a 
backbone of elms, maples, lindens, ash, and an 
undergrowth of hawthorne, crab apple, sumach, 
wild plum and cherry. The pool itself grey 
into two pools, a deep one—seven to eight feet 
in depth and about ninety feet in diameter, to 
take care of the older children and those who 
could dive—and a bigger, shallow pool, about 
four and one-half feet deep, two hundred and 
twenty feet long and from sixty to one hundred 
and thirty feet wide, for the little children. The 
bottom of both pools is of concrete, expansion- 
jointed in fifty-feet squares. The sides, also, to 
the coping, are of concrete, and the coping is of 
flat stones. This coping projects slightly above 
and over the gutter formed by the concrete and 
casts a shadow which quite conceals the gutter 
and to a large extent the life rail. 

“Around at least two-thirds of both pools runs 
a stretch of varying width which is paved with 
flat irregular stones so that the users of the 
pools may sun themselves, or rest between dips 

“The pools are fed ostensibly by a little water- 
fall that tumbles into the deeper pool; this pool 
is somewhat higher than the shallow one, and 
empties in turn into the shallow pool. Of course 
the waterfall does not do all of the work of feed- 
ing the pools, but is supplemented by several 
supply ptpes in the bottom. 

“The most. skillful feature of the whole 
scheme is the handling of the pool’s_ borders. 


Ledges of rock rise sheer from the water’s edge 


* May, 1922 
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STOCK TAKING IN OAKLAND l 





Jay B. Nash 


A LEADER IN THE RECREATION MOVEMENT. 


4 
SUPERINTENDENT OF RECREATION, Oakland, Cal. 


in places, and, after running along the water for 
a stretch, are carried back so as to leave room 
for the paved space, and then break irregularly 
into the surrounding grade. To make _ rock 
work so that it looks as if God had done it is 
no mean act of creation; for the most part, man 
achieves something which is all too patently a 
‘rockery ; but in this case, despite the handicaps 
due to the public character of the work and 
the necessity for extra precautions, Mr. Jensen 
has transplanted a bit of nature. He has used 
big flat slabs of rock brought for the purpose 
from a quarry in Wisconsin, and has laid them 
to simulate the horizontal stratification of the 
natural rock formation. Layer is laid on layer 

puddled clay for mortar (except in the 
case of waterfalls, where cement mortar is used ) 
the jo'nts are raked out six inches or more. 
kets of earth are left everywhere for vines 
and wood plants, and the illusion of naturalness 
Is rried out by rough stepping stones from 
e higher to the lower levels. 

these sunny woodland pools, a few steps 
irom flourishing factories, the city child has a 


taste of the country boy’s pleasures, and per- 


ae 
"51 


haps borrows a little grace for his soul from 
the pleasant ways of Nature.” 

Because for five years he has had charge of 
one of the best known systems of recreation in 
the country. 

Because he has considered an important part 
of his job the training of play directors and the 
spreading of information on the subject of re¢ 
reation. 

Because he not only preaches the gospel of 
p'ay but practices it, golf and fishing being his 


favorite sports. 


Stock Taking in Oakland 


Oakland, California, as well as Pittsburgh and 
other cities, has this year been taking stock and 
is checking up on its work to see how far it 
has progressed from its original starting point. 

As a result of the stock taking, Oakland now 
makes the interesting announcement that its ap- 
propriation has increased from $750 in 1908- 
1909, to $145,000 in 1921-22, and states that in 
this twelve-year period the number of grounds 
maintained has grown from two to fifty-four. 

The new charter provision which became ef- 
fective in July, 1921, has meant a tremendous 
forward step in Oakland, transforming the de- 
partment in charge of recreation from a Chil- 
dren’s Playground Department into a Public Re- 
creation Department, serving the needs of the 
entire community. 

The close cooperation between the Recreation 
Department and the Board of Education, Jay B. 
Nash, Superintendent of Recreation, points out 
in his report, is an important factor in making 
the work successful. The general policy of the 
past few years has been for the Board of Educa- 
tion to take full charge of the upkeep of grounds 
and equipment on school playgrounds and to as- 
sume responsibility for a part of the after-school 
playground salaries. The Board of Education 
spends considerable money in the upkeep of 
equipment on the grounds and is employing a 
man to work under the Recreation Department 
for repairing apparatus. 

During the past fiscal year, four new centers 
have been taken over by the Recreation Depart 
ment. One of these, acquired for the purpose 
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of developing municipal golf links, will, in addi- 
tion, provide one hundred acres which can be 
used for picnic and camp purposes. 


In view of the ever increasing interest in the 
art side of the leisure time movement, it is in- 


teresting that the outstanding program in the past 


year in Oakland has been along the line of edu- 
With the use of Chabot Hall 
which has been given the department for certain 


cational dramatics 
definite periods, and of the Children’s Lattice 
Theater at Moss Wood, a great interest has been 
given children’s plays. Simplicity of costume 
and presentation has been the keynote of the 
program. Among the dramatic activities listed 
are the Christmas pageant; the Duck pageant, 
an annual affair in Oakland; a children’s matinee 
at the municipal auditorium, the performance of 
the Hidden Treasure of the Four Golds; story- 
telling on the playgrounds; May Day celebra- 
tions; an autumn festival, and the giving of a 
large number of plays by dramatic groups. Over 
twelve thousand costumes are stored in the Moss 
Wood costume room. ‘Thousands of these are 
used by the schools, playgrounds and many out- 
side organizations. Requests for the use of the 
costumes have come from all the cities around 
the Bay. 

On the side of industrial recreation, noontime 
play at the factories has gained a strong foot- 
nold. One important result of these activities 
has been the building of volley ball and tennis 
courts at the plants by a number of factory 
owners. 

The greatest industrial event of the year was 
the sports carnival and dance, held at the mu- 
nicipal auditorium. Probably a larger number of 
industrial participants were brought together in 
this carnival than in any previous industrial event 
held. An admission fee of twenty-five cents was 
charged, the net proceeds of $664 being sent to 
the Citizen’s Relief Committee for the unem- 
ployed. 

In his recommendations for the coming year, 
Mr. Nash suggests among-other things that ex- 
perimentation be made in conducting play in va- 
cant lots in some of the congested districts of 
the city and‘ that equipment for back yard play- 
grounds be carried on. He also urges—and this 
suggestion may commend itself to a number of 
superintendents of recreation—that the “save-for- 
vacation clubs” be extended to all the centers and 
an intensive effort made to develop habits of 


thrift and to insure for the child a vacation spen 
under the best possible auspices. 

A final suggestion, also of general interest to 
superintendents of recreation, is to the effect that 
a series of letters calling attention to the various 
activities of the community recreation program 
be mailed to mothers’ clubs, employment and 
civic associations and other local agencies and 
organizations. “For it is only by calling atten 
tion of the people of the city to the things for 
which the department stands that the department 
can best serve the needs of the people.” 





Policeman Helps Kid’s 
Street Game * 


Officer of Law Makes Way 
for Sport 


History does not mention the name of the boy 
who led his gang up Boston Common to tell the 
3ritish commander that his redcoated soldiers 
would have to cut out their interference with the 
coasting paths, but that lad’s spirit lives on in 
the frame of a small snub nosed freckled kid who 
inhabits William street, between Pearl and Duane 
streets. 

This youngster and his mates have a queer 
game, which is played with a tin can, a blank wall 
and a sawed off broom stick. The game is a 
composite of the principles of golf, handball and 
one-old-cat. No one but the kids who play the 
game can tell what the rules are. 

They were having an exciting contest when a 
big truck rolled round the corner and stopped di- 
rectly in front of the brick wall so necessary to 
the sport. The driver dashed into an adjoining 
building, deaf to the howl sent up by the young 
athletes. While half a dozen of them gathered 
around the truck muttering threats, the small 
freckled person darted in the direction of Park 
Row. Presently he returned with a policeman, to 
whom he pointed out the door into which the 
truck driver had vanished. 

Entered the policeman. Out came the grinning 
driver, and up to his seat he climbed. The truck 
heaved a couple of times, and moved twenty feet 
to the north. Back to his business inside went the 
driver. Off to his post went the smiling cop. 
On went the combination game of golf and hand- 
ball with Freckles at the bat. 


*Courtesy of New York Evening Sun. 
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Florida, Sanctuary of the Aged 


3y 


JosePpH LEE 


Florida, I have found on a recent visit, is not 
newspapers, pre-eminent 


hiefly as the home of the daring bathing suit, 


as presented in our 


or comparative absence thereof, and the sporting 
und of those who especially appreciate that 
or the excellence of form 


form of excellence 


thereby revealed. Its real place and function in 


our national economy is as a winter playground 


for the old. It is the old man’s sanctuary just 
as it Is a sanctuary for birds. It is the place 
where they—I mean the old men—are free from 


the espionage of the young, a place where they 
can gambol unafraid and be as foolish as they 
For 
there are in Florida hardly any natives and prac- 
And young people—that 
even more censorious class—are safely segre- 
gated at Miami and the like, not forming a ma- 
jority even at Palm Beach and other bathing 
Palm Beach, by the way, exhibits the 
most decorous bathing customs and costumes that 
I have seen anywhere and is chiefly notable for 
its beautiful vistas of palms and Spanish pine and 
its Spanish architecture. 


have always felt like being if they dared. 


tically no children. 


places. 


For the recreation of the old people, besides 
freedom from the tyranny of the young, there is 
much special and positive provision. Besides the 
fishing, which is made fairly practicable and con- 
and the driving in autos on most won- 
derful roads (provided one sticks to the main 
lines and does not try, as I did, the tree-climbing 


stunts of the Crackers’ sand tracks through the 
forest), there is a golf course in almost every 
town, and a band concert in the evening, while 
even the public playgrounds seem provided rather 
for the aged visitor than for the local child, be- 


ing fitted up chiefly for roque (croquet with a 
sawed-off mallet), quoits and shuffle-board. The 
resources, it is true, are almost wholly for 
n, but the women seem to be happy in see- 


‘ husbands happy—and perhaps in finding 


them less fractious than at home. 

\nd then Florida itself is a good playground. 
In the first place its climate is really warm and 
not a take in that respect, like most others claim- 
ing that advantage, so that the visitor escapes 
not only the cold outdoors but the concomitant 


hot houses of northern or intermediate climes. 
Then there is a good deal of beauty, and a great 
deal of difference from anything that most of us 
have ever seen before. The whole state is in 
reality a sand spit standing about five inches 
It may be a little more, but not 
enough to look safe in a sea breeze, penetrated 


above sea level. 


everywhere with creeks on which you can run up 
inland in a launch, among palmettoes and palms 
and alligators (I saw one about ten feet long), 
and crossed by big sluggish rivers connecting 
large lakes with fish in them. 
is covered with palmettoes, pigs and whiskered 


The middle part 


yellow pine picked out with orange groves and 
flowering shrubs, and surrounded by a belt of 
boulevards, bathing beaches and hibiscus, and an 
inland waterway flecked with house boats con- 
taining presidents and other notables, and fringed 
by futurist fishes and a coral reef. 
also produces forest fires, starved cows and rat- 
tle snakes. We found one of the last named in 
the road coiled up ready to spring at the forest 
fire which we had just put out with a shovel, and 
which had overtaken him. 

The colors in the surrounding belt, the green 


The interior 


and opal of the sea, the iridescent shimmer of 
the thousand different kinds of fish, the strange, 
unearthly shape and actions of the pelicans 
who look like a German comic toy constructed 
out of weather-beaten shingles, and are as com- 
mon there as English sparrows are with us—the 
weirdness of the mangrove trees which really do 
live in salt water and whose branches are roots 
and their roots branches, make up a total of the 
unexpected that is in itself a rest, creasing you 
in new places where you had never been folded 
before and taking out the wrinkles formed by 
your ordinary experience. 

Perhaps the fishing is the weirdest experience 
of all. When you get into deep sea, outside the 
reefs off Florida, a fish doesn’t count unless he 
weighs at least thirty pounds and really good 
sport begins when he reaches three figures. The 
tackle, instead of being a light rod held in one 
hand, is a short derrick, of which the fisherman 
forms the upright, fitted with a reel costing some 
$75, and provided with a series of brakes so that 
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when the fish runs you can restrain him with a As a sanctuary for birds, Florida has already 
handicap that would hold a pony, a mule, or a affected the bird life of the whole country, or at 
cart horse. according to his size. And when you least of all the eastern part of it ; having one place 
set him-—provided he doesn’t get you first, or where they can really keep alive has increased 
a aN i i a ale Ne a i their numbers everywhere. It will be the same 


traordinary looking thing you ever saw, having with the human birds to whom it offers “gies 
: ary. ‘ » center fro rhich tl . 
either a sail whi sticks up and furls accord- ad It will be the cca m which th bei 
rtd . ; juvenation of the old will radiate. Once establish 

ing to his very temperamental moods, a sting in , 


the fact that people, though over fifty, have a 


his tail which 1 d to be fatal, or very nearly ; ‘ : : : 
; ‘ m right to live and considerable capacity in that 
so, teeth wit he eats horse shoes as his > : : . 
Fad a a direction—have them find it out themselves and 
laily food, or so other peculiarity not always 


hte renew their experience every winter, returning 
of an amiable i ae: Rie 
rejuvenated, sassy and unafraid—and we shal 


One other point: Florida was the invention of soon have a generation of sages in this county 
one man, Henry M. Flagler, who saw what it such as for a century at least it has not seen 
was going to be and built railroads and hotels and old men fitted to give counsel and to dream dreams 
made other provisions on barren sand spits for to far better purpose than if they had stuck t 
the grown-up cl ren whose need he realized and the great American treadmill or been laid on th 
whose resurrecti e foresaw shelf. 


Recreation for Inventors > 


The biographies of inventors give abundant illustrations of the state of inward happiness which 
comes from the exercise of the contriving bent. Of Ericcson, for example, we read that “he was 
never so happy as when engaged with his drawing. . . . As a draughtsman he had no rival, 
past or present, and the outlines of new devices grew upon the paper as if by magic.” The most 
entertaining instance which I have come across is in an episode of Edison's life. For many years 
Edison was engaged on a venture in which the magnetite ores of New Jersey were to be the basi 
of a great iron and steel industry. A number of new methods in engineering and metallurgy had t 
be worked out—crushing machinery of enormous power and novel design, huge magnets for sepa- 
rating the ore, concentrating apparatus, and so on. The great inventor showed here the same orig: 
inality and the same extraordinary persistence as in the other enterprises more familiarly associated 
with his name. But the scheme, though its prosecution was accompanied by remarkable achieve: 
ments in engineering, proved financially a failure The concentrated ore could not be put on the 
market on terms to compete with the vast supplies of rich ore from the Lake Superior districts 
Edison embarked in the venture the whole of the very considerable fortune which he had secured 
from his previous electric inventions, and lost it all. His friend and biographer relates that after the 
closing of the great works and the abandonment of the entire new-built village, ““Mr. Edison ané 
I were on our wi 


y from the cement plant at New Village, New Jersey, to his home at Orange. 
When we arrived at Dover, New Jersey, we got a New York newspaper, and I called his attention 


to the quotation of that day on General Electric. Mr. Edison then asked, ‘If I hadn’t sold any 
mine, what would it be worth today?’ and after some figuring I replied, ‘Over four million dollars 
When Mr. Edison is thinking seriously over a problem he is in the habit of pulling his right eye | 
brow, which he did now for fifteen or twenty seconds. Then his face lighted up and he said, ‘Wel 


it’s all gone, but we had a good time spending it!” 


*Courtesy of The 
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Playtime for Men 


By CHarLes TimorHy Jewett, Managing Editor of the Terre Haute Star, Terre Haute, Indiana 


The purpose of this paper is to call attention 
the need of men for recereation, to suggest 
me playtime ideas or occupations and perhaps 
enlist the cooperation of the public in a great 
elfare movement that will bring joy to the 
turity of men and add years to the productive 
riod of life. 
“When you play, play hard; when you work, 
play at all.” In theory, on first attention 
foregoing declaration appears just right. It 
ust another way of putting the old proverb: 
\ll work and no play, makes Jack a dull boy.” 
The trouble is that those who most need play- 


time for their physical well-being, cannot play 


d. The youth can run and leap and wrestle 
intil he strains every fibre of his body. He feels 

ill effects, unless, perchance, there is a broken 
one or strained tendon. Even such mishaps 
cause little concern. But the man whose waist 
has attained goodly proportions, or whose 


ints creak, or whose circulatory system has set- 


tled down to routine, cannot play hard. His 


fare requires recreation and playtime, but nat- 
rally of the more moderate character. If his 
play does more than assist in clearing off the 
body wastes, there is danger of tearing down 
- structure rather than building vim. 
‘he world is 


1 There is no 


~ 


1ot playing. 
playtime schedule in the program of business. 
\pparently it is assumed that the business or 
rotessional man got all the play he required 

during his school or college days. 
The unfortunate condition is that many men 
reached maturity without learning how to 
play. Something in their youth slipped a cog. 
Some of them, we are prompted to believe, never 
boys. It is deplorable when a boy lives his 
tied to tasks that afford no time for play. 
is being remedied as rapidly as possible 


through the recreation programs in schools and 
parks. Soon there will be no excuse for the 
youth being deprived of his playtime. 


py is the man who grows up with his boys. 
He is one of the great army that contributes to 
t ltare of youth by supporting play and re- 


enterprises. He believes in such insti- 


Haute Literary Club of which 


tutions as the Boy Scouts. He may not feel able 
to join his boys in their strenuous games but he 
will go afield with them for health-giving hikes 
and for study of nature. 


Not TEMPTED To PLAY 


But what of the man who has outgrown his 
boys? What of the man who has no boys and 
whose companions are those whose most active 
occupation is gathering around the luncheon ta- 
ble? He has no playtime and there is nothing 
to prompt him to play. There is no institution 
that puts recreation before him. If he is to profit 
by play, he must make his own program. He 
may not feel the need of play. He may argue 
with himself that later he will take a vacation. 
But he does not know how to take a vacation. 
Such period of idleness or withdrawal from busi- 
ness does not do the good he requires. 

Your playtime should not be determined solely 
for your own personal satisfaction. It should 
be more than individual recreation. To make it 
really worth while, your playtime program should 
include something that will inspire your associ- 
ates and suggest a way for them to engage in 
profitable play. I have a profession. I have an 
office in which I devote my working hours. | 
write a lot of stuff. I have certain executive 
duties that vary the schedule of my day’s ac- 
tivities. My profession assures my livelihood. It 
enables me to provide some of the conveniences 
and comforts of life. 

I belong to several clubs and societies. Each 
demands certain time and effort. These serve 
to vary my work but do not provide playtime. 
Each calls for serious attention. There is relief 
in change of occupation. To do the most good 
to the community and to best achieve the pur- 
poses of the clubs and societies, I must step out 
of my profession when I engage in the duties to 
these organizations. One paper dealing with my 
professional duties, prepared and read before this 
club, would rob me of the value that comes in 
going afield. 

l am a member of committees engaged in varied 
enterprises and movements. There is stimulation 
and inspiration in meeting with others devoted 


to certain causes and programs. But even the 
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work of a committee to develop the playground 
facilities of a great city, and a group outlining 
a program to give wholesome recreation to youth 
becomes a task and a burden unless the way is 


opened to play. Discussing the needs of youth, 


while seated at the luncheon club or in commit- 
tee, affords fine mental recreation. Sometimes 
the session even nears the point of physical exer- 
tion. But the play value is about on par with 
a game of dominos 

One of the organizations to which I belong is 
interested in recreati for boys. Another looks 
to the welfare of girls through outdoor play. 


None has to do w ything that might make 


life more agreeable { he burdened business or 
professional mat e best recreation and play 
afforded by such organizations is ducking when 
the waiter swings into action with the coffee pot, 
passing the olives, taking a quiet snooze dur- 
ing a specially dry d irse 

The nearest ar rganization to which I be- 
long comes to playtit ; when the song leader 


1 


tand up for cer- 


J 
j 


does stunts an¢ 


tain numbers. T1 ppeal « his organization 
and the real value to business men, professional 
men and craftsmen, is the opportunity to flex the 
facial muscles in smile Sooner or later the 
man who gets the habit of smiling will make him- 


self a play program. Some day the business men, 


who are encouraging playtime for youth, will find 


themselves. Somewhere an organization will set 
up a program for playtime for men. 
Wuo Wit! p MEN To Play? 
Welfare work a1 movements so far have 


may organize outings, en- 


missed the men. 


gage in ball game charity, pitch horse shoes 


and get away from business long enough to at- 
tend a barbecue. But these enterprises are lim- 
ited to one or two year. They do not seri- 


ously consider the needs of men for playtime. 
The only thought or an outing, and the bur- 
den of work unloaded on those willing is not 


sufficient compensati Trying to crowd an en- 


tire year’s play into one day is next to omitting 
it altogether. Men who find time to play are 
worth more to themselves, to their families and 
to the community [hey are refreshed. They 


may devote their playtime to productive occupa- 
tion. They may call it a vacation. Whatever 


they do for play will be a suggestion to their 
neighbors. 
i 


The recreation most sought by the popularly 


designated “tired business man” is the stage or 
screen entertainment. If he picks his shows for 
mental improvement, satisfaction of his curiosity, 
or just for smiles, it is good. If he goes along 
to please some friend, he may be compelled to 
sit through a depressing period and his playtime 
is lost. 

The commonly termed vacation is not always 
playtime. This is true particularly when the 
business man goes to some of the so-called smart 
winter or summer resorts, according to the time 
of year. He comes home frequently and admits 
that he was bored because there was nothing do- 
ing. Perhaps it was because he had not learned 
how to play. He would gain more real pleas- 
ure pitching horse shoes in his back yard. It 
would be more profitable for him to send his 
employees to the summer or winter resort, then 
sneak away on a fishing trip or join his boys in 
an overnight hike. 

There are a lot of business and professional 
men in Terre Haute who never took a vaca 
tion and who never played. Some of them have 
never been able to find time to walk down Wa- 
bash avenue and view the beauties of the r‘ver. 
Some men have not found time to play golf and 
thousands never find time to go to a ball game. 
They never knew of an old swimming hole dur- 
ing their boyhood days, and could not be per 
suaded to go into the water for a little playtime. 

Explorers’ clubs generally are listed among the 
strenuous professions. The explorer who goes 
out to solve the mysteries of the wilderness or to 
plant a flag at the North Pole, is taking on a 
man’s job. But he who explores his own neigh- 
borhood will find happy recreation, agreeable 
surprises and open an opportunity for new friend- 
ships. For those who hesitate to undertake sports 
for play, it might be well to organize some neigh- 
borhood explorers’ clubs. 

Such an organization likely would interrupt 
the orderly process of the business man’s day. 
It would necessitate starting home from his desk 
or office without concern as to street car or mo- 
tor. It would do him good just to walk. If he 
straightens up, opens his eyes and smiles, he will 
see things of which he never dreamed. What 
he learns about his own neighborhood in this 
playtime will mean more than nailing a flag to the 
North Pole or capturing a wild monster of the 


jungles. 
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LLOW CONSCIENTIOUSLY THE PLAY URGE 


play and playtime occupation for men need 


for mere physical exertion. Such play 


not necessarily mean participation in sports 


ay be applied to an undertaking which oc- 


the time not devoted to business or pro- 


n. Cultivating the backyard garden may 


ide profitab'e as well as helpful in bringing 


relaxation. 


ness and professional men, outside thetr 


ng hours, may turn to many occupations. 


may dabble in arts or crafts. They may 


poultry or gold fish. If they undertake any 


program for hours of recreation, it may 


nsidered playtime. They will profit in the 


measure that they conscientiously follow 


le some men have a we'l-defined idea of 
hey wish to turn to when they have a few 


vay from business or profession, the great 


ity needs help in deciding what to do when 


b. One of the most interesting sug- 


ms for a combination of play and profit is 


indertaking of the Business Men’s Art 


of Chicago, which was organized two 


s art club answered the question for more 


score of men and now is a permanent 


tution that contributes wholesome recreation 


rsonal achievement. The appeal naturally 


) men who in their youth were compeled 
‘ego an ambition to create canvases that 


ld preserve scenes and incidents of beauty. 


tT ( 


r. Drew, secretary of the Illinois Bell 


hone Company, is president and moving 


of the art club. He admits that the or- 
tion is just a start in solving the problem 
men of what to do when off the job. The 
helpful to members, and besides, is an in- 
to the community. The program in- 
ly classes from October to April under 
tructors at the Art Institute. _Member- 
lim‘ted to men more than 30 years old. 
re occasional luncheon meetings, Satur- 
d Sunday outdoor classes, informal sketch- 
ps, meetings for exhibition and review or 
nd group visits to the art galleries. 
members of the club are laymen. The 
is to encourage business and profes- 
en to take up the study of art and land- 
unting in connection with outdoor ex- 
The club has opened the way for men 


to develop talent that has been neglected during 
business demands on the time of the men. 

The Art Club is only one suggestion for prof- 
itable playtime occupation. Not every commu- 
nity can enlist enough art lovers for such enter- 
prise. However, the idea is good for other lines 
of study and recreation. The great value is in 
the association in small groups and the excursions 
into the big outdoors. 


DIRECTED PLAY FoR MEN 


There appears no reason why a program of 
directed playtime for men cannot be developed 
along the same lines that have proved helpful 
to boys. Scouting offers a big opportunity al- 
though naturally the man should not be required 
to enter the sports and athletic events in which 
the boys are most proficient. The business or 
professional man will be surprised by the num- 
ber of useful things he can learn in association 
with Scouts. The mere attention to the construc- 
tive work in preparation for life will be a revela- 
tion to the man who did not have an opportunity 
to be a Scout as a boy. The man who turns to 
Scouting can adapt the program to suit his phys 
ical equipment. It will strengthen and revive his 
body and rub the cobwebs from his mental ma- 
chinery. He will be keener when he turns back 
to tackle the problems of business. 

Country clubs, with the opportunity for golf, 
tennis, swimming and even less strenuous sports, 
are providing for the needs of many business and 
professional men. But there are not enough 
country clubs. And some who are members neg- 
lect the opportunity. The craftsman, the clerk, 
the office worker, need playtime occupation just 
as much as the professional or business man or 
public official. More country clubs, public golf 
courses, municipal bathing beaches and similar 
equipment available for the use of a great num- 
ber of men will be he!pful. Men can work to 
gether with greater efficiency if they learn to 
play together. But their play, to be most profit- 
able, must be directed. This is the opportunity 
for some organization to set up its program of 
playtime for men. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association opens 
classes to business men. The plan is helpful and 
encouraging. There is value in the association 
and in the direction. But only a comparatively 
small group can be served. 

Outdoor sports and recreation appeal to men 
just as they do to boys. But it 1s not wise for 
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the mature man t in baseball, football, 


engage 
tennis or other games that require violent effort. 
However, as a patron of these sports, he will 
receive full value for the time and investment. 
At the ball game he can get all the thrills of the 
game, increase his lung capacity and generally 
speed up a sluggish circulation by just occupy- 


ing his seat in the stand and rooting tor the home 


team. The mental relaxation is wonderful. It 
is surprising how a man will be rested and en- 
thused after two hours on a hard bench. 
REAL PLAY R MatTuRE MEN 
Swimming probably is the best suited to all 
ages and conditions for any outdoor recreation. 


Sut, like golf, the opportunity is limited. 
Golf has added years to the productive period of 
life by keeping men on their feet. A pair of 
sturdy legs is as big an asset to the business and 
professional man as a mind trained to solve the 
intricate problems of ince, promotion, building. 


Fishing is about the happiest playtime occupa- 


tion possible. It is not the province of this paper 
to dwell on the value of this field of recreation. 
Beating for men has drifted into the same class 
as motoring since most men are willing to let 


another fellow operate the boat or drive the car. 
If a fellow will get out and paddle his own canoe 
he will find profit playtime. 

Horseback riding is been crowded off the 
highways by the development of gasoline trans- 
portation. Shooting appeals to a small class but 
the programs for trapshooters and riflemen are 


or while. 


Not many men care to go afield alone for long 
hikes. 


be suggested. 


Yet no better playtime occupation could 
The big outdoors is the best cur: 
for the body, tired from confining business. 

Most men accept the routine of family and 
friends. Many casually will play golf or cards 
or motor along well-defined routes. They even 
may go to shows because it appears to be the only 
thing left for them to do. Such play helps, but 
unless it holds the personal interest of the player, 
it has not accomplished lasting results. A man 
needs a playtime program that will make him 
eager to get away from his desk, office or shop 

The trouble is that too many men have con 
vinced themselves that they do not have time to 
leave their work. They want to make money 


Some ot them do make a lot of money. It would 


be better if they had taken time to play rather 
than pile up fortunes for others to dissipate. 
Money is wonderfully handy. It pays the rent 
and taxes. We dole out bits for church and 
education and contribute sparingly to the en 
couragement of fine arts. Money can provide fine 
motor cars and equip elegant homes, but it can- 
not buy a tan soul deep. Money is of no value 
unless you spend it. It is the same with time. 
If you devote all waking hours to work, without 
spending any of it in play, you are poor. 
Institutions are erected to care for broken men 
but no community yet has set up a program to 
save men from breaking. The group or organ- 
ization that has the vision to make playtime op- 
portunity for men will do much toward extending 
the period of usefulness of the man to his com 


munity. 





What is a Boyr 


He is the person who is going to carry on what you have started. 


He is to sit right where you are sitting and attend to those things you think are so important 


when you are gone 


You may adopt 


ill the policies you please, but how they will be carried out depends on him. 


Even if you make leagues and treaties, he will have to manage them. 


He is going to 


He will assume control 


sit at your desk in the Senate and occupy your place on the Supreme Bench. 


of your cities, states, and nation. 


He is going to move in and take over your prisons, churches, schools, universities and corporations. 


All your work is 


going to be judged and praised or condemned by him. 


Your reputation and your future are in his hands. 


All your work is fot 


So it might be 


Taken from Th 
Obispo, California 


him, and the fate of the nation and of humanity is in his hands. 
well to pay him some attention. 


Boy and His Future, published by the California Polytechnic School, San Luts 











Fourth of July in Milwaukee 


By Joun G. PaLLaANGE, Secretary Sane Fourth Commission 


Fourteen years ago, Milwaukee instituted the 


ine Fourth of July Commission because of the 


palling deaths and shocking injuries to citizens 

the vast destruction of property, directly at- 

butable to the reckless manner of observing 
nation’s anniversary of independence. 

(he Commission appointed by the Mayor of 
Milwaukee has functioned every year since, to 

great enjoyment of the half million people 
this, the largest city in Wisconsin. In 1912, 
two years after the Commission had been op- 
erating, not a death resulted from the celebration 
of July Fourth, and the fire losses for the day 
re no greater than those of regular daily oc- 
urrence. In 1922, the chief of the Milwaukee 
Fire Department allowed the firemen their usual 
time off duty on July Fourth, the first time in the 
s history of more than half a century that 

s privilege had been granted on this day. July 
Fourth in Milwaukee, he said, had come to be 
like any other day in an eventful year, and for 
this he heaped praise upon the city government 
for instituting the Sane Fourth Commission. 

The cost to Milwaukee each year for the past 
six years for the Independence Day celebration 
has been approximately $10,000. This year, the 
legislature has given the city permission to spend 
$15,000 on its celebration. No word of protest 


has ever been raised against this expenditure of 


the taxpayers’ money, but many expressions of 
whole-hearted approval have been heard. 

The Commission supervising the celebration 1s 
made up of fifteen men and women, appointed by 
Mayor Hoan who has at all times cooperated 
with the work of the Commission. The Com- 
mission carries on its business in the Mayor's 
office, meeting once a month during January, Feb- 
ruary and March, and once each week thereafter 


until the “day we celebrate.” It arranges a pro- 


gram for all sections of the city, providing for 
the various public parks. In each park, special 
numbers are supplied by the residents tributary 
te For instance, the Italians living in the 
neighborhood of Juneau Park arrange a program 
of native sports; the Polish residents in the vi- 
cimity of Kosciusko Park arrange dances and 
games adapted especially to their community. 
Ea irk has a chairman and a marshall ap- 


pointed by the Commission. Neighborhood com- 
mittees are organized to take over the celebration 
at the parks. Several parks now have permanent 
Sane Fourth associations which hold mid-winter 
social gatherings to keep the spirit of fellowship 
alive from year to year. All park programs must 
first be approved by the general Commission. 
This is a very important factor in the successful 


celebration of the day. 
THE PROGRAM > 


A collective program of the last Independence 
Day celebration held in ten parks of Milwaukee 
follows. From it may be observed the diversified 
entertainment provided and the method of its 
presentation. 

The school children assemble at their respec- 
tive schoolhouses and at 8:30, march to the cen 
tral meeting point for their particular park for 
the day. At 9:00 o'clock the children march to 
their park, led by a large band. Each child car- 
ries a small American flag, and each school a 
larger national flag. Two large bands are pro- 
vided for the groups of from four to eight thou- 
sand children, so that all may have the enthusi- 
asm inspired by martial music. Many teachers 
march with their children, and Superintendent 
of Schools Potter, who is an advisory member 
of the general Commission and one of its untir- 
ing workers, is the happiest man in the United 
States on this day. 

Arriving at the parks, the children are given 
a small and toothsome present, the city’s ap 
preciation of their patriotic march. This award 
of merit has consisted of candy, ice cream or 
pop corn. One year a celluloid button with a 
patriotic inscription was given the children, but 
it was not popular—they couldn't eat it! Last 
year the treat was pop corn and this year it will 
probably be an ice cream cone—a dainty which 
seemingly has been the greatest incentive to the 
march. 

Each park committee must have a goodly band 
of workers to see to it that the celebration in 
their park is carried out in the best possible way. 
Serving ice cream to children requires system and 
organization, if the workers and children are to 

(Continued on page 189) 
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Fourth of July Fun for the 
Whole Town 


The idea of celebrating Independence Day in 
a manner befitting its true significance and at 
the same time making it a really rollicking holi- 
day for young and old has quickly found favor in 
many towns and citi The old plan of having 
the grown-ups sit around in comparative idleness 
waiting to give first aid to the fire cracker casuals 

In the up-to-date pro- 
ind it is a real community 


is no longer in vogu 


gram everybody joins 


day. 
The citizens of Franklin, New Hampshire, 
found so much to crowd into their July Fourth 


Community Carnival and Bazaar last year that 
they had to begin celebrating the day before. 
Festivities started with a street dance on the eve- 
ning of July Third, and the holiday was appro- 


priately ushered i1 midnight with an enormous 


bonfire. A few hours’ sleep put everybody in 
condition for the big day. Following a band 
concert at nine o'clock, a novelty athletic meet 


was run off at Ode k, in which special events 
were scheduled for the Boy Scouts, grammar 
ind the high school boys. 


school girls and b 
A baseball game etween the Elks and the 
| 


Knights of Columbus created a great deal of ex 


1 


citement. At noon cene shifted to the Com- 
munitv House grounds, where a buffet }unch was 
served. Nearby tempting wares of the 
Bazaar, the proceed vhich were for the local 
Community Se! fund, were displayed in 
twenty attractive boot \fter lunch the band 
played the overtut the afternoon's program, 
which included a Home Made Circus, a Doll Car- 


] ] 1 


rht fireworks. There was 


riage parade, and 
dancing in the gymnasium as well. A great dis- 
play of fireworks was the man event of the eve- 
ning, and the dancing continued until midnight. 
One of the most pleasing things about the Frank 
lin celebration was the fact that twenty-five local 


organizations cooperated in arranging the pro- 


gram. 

The historical pageant has become a very popu- 
lar feature of the July Fourth community cele- 
bration, and it has the advantage of affording 


an opportunity for everybody to take part. At 
Hornell, New York, it was decided that a pageant 
f the outstanding events in the 


recalling some « 
history of Canisteo Valley would be both appro- 


priate and interesting, and during June every- 


body worked hard to make it a success. Th 
local newspapers gave large space to pageant 
publicity and the merchants gladly donated quai 
tities of material for properties, one silk manu 
facturer agreeing to dye all the material for t 
pageant costumes without charge. All this splen- 
did cooperation resulted in a very beautiful p: 
duction in which a thousand persons took part 
Beginning with the days when the hunters 
the Seneca tribe roamed the hills hunting bear, 
deer, foxes and birds for their food and clot! 
ing, the episodes depicted the period of explora- 
tion by the French, Dutch and British, the Revo- 
lutionary era, the experiences of the early settlers 
and the Civil War period; ending with “Hornell 





Last year Whiting, Indiana, held a big Independence Day 
Festival. The band played an important part 


Today.” An admission fee was charged to de- 
fray part of the expense, but this was made 
small enough so that everybody might attend 

“From daybreak to sunset everything went off 
without a hitch and everybody had a big time.” 
So the local press described the July Fourth cele- 
bration at which the city of Towanda acted as 
host to all of Bradford County, Pennsylvania. 
As in Franklin, the main event of the program 
Was a pageant presenting scenes of local fis- 
torical interest. There was also a hotly contested 
baseball match between the Towanda team and 
their friendly enemies, the nine from Pittston. 
In the evening a most successful festival for 
children and adults was held at the headquarters 
of the American Legion, and a community dance 
ended the holiday. The entire program was un- 
der the direction of Community Service of To- 
wanda and for its benefit. 

last year’s Independence Day celebration at 
New Iberia, Louisiana, was an occasion which 
will be long remembered not only in that cit) 
but in many of the neighboring communities 
Festivities began at ten o'clock when a street 
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rade made its way to the City Park, where a 
atriotic ceremony was held. At noon a truly 
Gargantuan feast prepared by committees of citi- 
ens was served, cafeteria style, at nominal prices. 
The afternoon was given over to athletic contests, 
ay pigeon shooting and dancing. At five o'clock 
everybody gathered on the bank of the beautiful 
Bayou Teche to witness the first historical pag- 
eant presented in that vicinity. This portrayed 
the pioneer days of the Attapakas Indians, and 

e early French and Spanish settlers. A par- 

ularly effective episode was taken from Long- 
fellow’s Evangeline, a story dear to the hearts 
‘ all Louisianians, for it was the beautiful val- 
ley of the Teche which the Acadians chose for 
their second home. 

Lancaster, Pennsylvania, found that there is 
1 tremendous amount of fun to be got out of the 
good old-fashioned community picnic, with spe- 


cial events arranged by various local groups; for 


instance, volley ball and quoits promoted by the 
Boy Scouts, side shows arranged by the play- 
ground supervisors, athletic events and a tennis 
tournament. One popular feature was a base- 


game between the Seventh Ward Juvenile 
team | Playground Champions. 
tal words of the Declaration of In- 











\ Slovak folk-dance staged during the Whiting, Indiana, 
celebration of Independence Day 


were broadcasted by radio for the 
at Boston’s July Fourth celebration 
Mayor Curley began the official ob- 


)f the nation’s birthday by raising Old 
Glory on Boston Common at nine o’clock, and 
ughout the day a large and varied municipal 

im was successfully presented. Athletic 

ts on the Common, patriotic exercises in his- 

ld Faneuil Hall, swimming and diving 

ts, community singing and band concerts 

its main features. Fairy book characters 

to life on the Common near Frog Pond 


when a pageant, Child Lore of America, was pre 
sented under the direction of the Boston Social 
Union, in cooperation with Community Service 
and the Citizens’ Committee. The entire cast 
was made up of children ranging in age from 
six to fourteen. A great display of fireworks 
ended the evening’s program. 

Many New England cities carried out the idea 
of a community celebration. Ware, Massa- 
chusetts, had a program in which hundreds took 
part. In spite of the fact that Jupiter Pluvius 
interfered with the evening band concert and 
made necessary a postponement of the fireworks 
display, it cannot be said that the enthusiasm of 
the participants was appreciably dampened. The 
biggest feature was a parade made up of floats 
representing community groups, such as the Arti- 
sans, Knights of Columbus, Social Science Club, 
Odd Fellows, Nenameseck tribe (presenting his 
torical scenes), Women’s Relief Corps, textile 
workers, and the Ware Valley Grange. A most 
amusing group known as the “Horribles’” was 
composed of people in ridiculous costumes. The 
prize for this division went to the local fire de 
partment which had rigged up a float showing 
the “Darktown Fire Brigade” with an ancient 
hand tub. This was used in Ware fifty-eight 
years ago, and had been resurrected from the 
fire station basement. An exhibition of hand 
pumping was one of the best stunts of the day. 

Swampscott’s July Fourth program consisted 
of athletic events on the playgrounds, on the 
beach and in the water, and an exhibition game 
of baseball between the two leading teams of 
the Twilight League. The Fourth of July Com 
mittee of the town invited the cooperation of the 
local Community Service organization in putting 
on this program. They had originally appro 
priated $500, but on reconsideration voted to 
spend $1,CO0 for a community celebration. 

Out in Yakima, Washington, they had a big 
day indeed. The Commercial Club and the local 
Community Service planned and put on at Hip- 
podrome Park a general program of water sports, 
races, band concerts, and a display of fireworks 
which was enjoyed by 25,000 people. 

The citizens of Richmond, Indiana, did not 
confine their celebration to the city limits, but 
organized a Committee of Boosters who toured 
the surrounding country in motor cars and is- 
sued a general invitation to all to attend the July 
Fourth doings. Races, athletic events, exhibi- 


(‘Continued on page 190) 
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Material Available for the 
Fourth of July Celebrations 


Bureau of Educational Dramatics 


PAGEANTS, FESTIVALS AND CEREMONIALS 


America Yesterday and Today, by Nina B. Lam- 
kin, may be obtained from the Drama League 
Bookshop, 29 West 47th Street, New York 
City, for $1.00, postage 6c extra. This is a 
very practical pageant suitable for commun- 

ity use, in which from 75 to 500 people can 

participate. Ther: ome very simple dia- 
logue, pantomime, dances and drills. It has 
pictures that will be helpful for costuming. 

It is essentially a pageant that will be useful 

to a rural community. It plays one and one- 
half hours. 

A Hosting of Her 
eant by Constance D’Arcy Mackay. May be 
used for any patriotic celebration, but espe- 
cially suitable for July the Fourth. Any num- 
ber of characters may be used. Davy Crockett 


in unusual patriotic pag- 


and his followers are there, as well as Revolu- 

tionary heroes, northern and southern color 

bearers from the Civil War and veterans of 
the World War. Pirates mingle with Amer- 
ican Marines of the Barbary Coast Wars and 

Arabs and Rough Riders meet in this inter- 

esting assemblage, welded together by histori- 

cal facts and traditio1 Community Service, 
price 25c. 

The Flag of the I FOE... Elizabeth B. Grim- 
ball. A program consisting of tableaux, mu- 
sic and recitations 
Day. It also has a ceremonial in pageant form 


relating to Independence 


of the making of the flag. This can be ob- 
tained from Community Service, price 15c. 
A Pageant of Independence Day, by Thomas 
Wood Stevens, can be had from the Stage 
Guild, 707 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill., price 50 cents. This pageant is of high 
literary standard and contains several stirring 
scenes. It is more adapted to city than to 
rural communities. From 150 to 500 can take 
part in it. There are full stage directions. 
The Pageant of Patriots, by C. D. Mackay, from 
Patriotic Plays and Pageants. This is an out- 
door pageant in which from 200 to 500 school 
children can be used. It deals with scenes 
from the youth of Pocahontas, Captain John 
Smith, George Washington, Daniel Boone, etc. 


Full directions for costuming, music and 
dances. Each of the pageant episodes can be 
used as a separate one-act play if so desired. 
Published by Henry Holt & Co., New York 
City, price $1.50 including postage. 

Under the Stars and Stripes, a festival of citizen 
ship, by Elizabeth B. Grimball. Designed for 
schools, neighborhood clubs, civic and other 
organizations. This festival is intended t 
bring together in closer understanding and 
friendship, the various nationalities and differ 
ent social units of a community. The material 
contains lists of musical publications including 
singing games, folk songs and dances, national 
anthems and marches of more than sixty na 
tions. Copies may be obtained from Com 
munity Service, price 25c. 


—~— 


Festival of Freedom, by Elizabeth H. Hanley. 
A program of “Peace and Patriotism as Svm 
bolized in Music and Light.”” It is a review of 
the nation’s patriotic songs in chronological 
sequence and expressed by tableau, song and 
story. Suitable for Lincoln's Birthday, Was! 
ington’s Birthday or Fourth of July. Com. 
munity Service, 10c. 


PLAYS 


The Doll That Saved an Army, by Edyth M. 
Wormwood ; published by Walter H. Baker & 
Co., 5 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass., price 
25 cents. An historical play in four scenes. 
Important papers are taken to General Wash 
ington’s hands inside the doll of a patriotic 
Anierican girl. Costumes of the Revolution. 
The character of George Washington is in- 
troduced as well as some very delightful com- 
edy. Twelve boys, six girls. The play may 
be given by a less number by doubling. Suit 
able for young people between the ages of 15 
and 20 years. 

George Washington at the Delaware, by Percy 
MacKaye, published by Samuel French, 28 
West 38th Street, New York City, price 50c. 
This Dramatic Action consisting of one act 
and a prologue is an excerpt from Mr. Mac- 
Kaye's play, “Washington, The Man Who 
Made Us,” which was produced at the Lyric 
Theatre, New York City, in March, 1920. The 
cast includes six men and two children, also 
the voices of many unseen people. The prin 
cipal characters introduced are Thomas Paine, 
Lt. James Monroe, General Washington and 
Alexander Hamilton. This play would 1 
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especiall 


idapted to the use of high schools and 
olleges, or clubs having had considerable dra- 
matic experience. Arrangements for royalties 
for each performance must be made with the 
publisher. 

Van without a 


famous story by Elizabeth Mc- 


yuntry. Dramatization of 

Three acts with 
Pub 
‘rench, 28 West 38th Street, 


York City, price 30c. 


den and Agnes Crimmons. 


‘ifteen male characters. 


Clyde Fitch. A play in four 
( me the 18th Century. Four 
teriors and two exteriors. Parts range from 


» tragedy. Fifteen male and four 


ctet Obtained from Samuel 
e 60 Royalty. 
First lefeat, by Charles Nird 


Samuel French, 28 West 


Street, New York City, price 30c. This 
gay little comedy in one act, dealing with 
first love affair of Washington’s. A simple 


colonial setting and costumes. 
o females and one male. A few of the 


ines may have to be cut, but in the main the 


» moves quickly and sparklingly. 


RECITATIONS AND DRILLS 


Robert Haven Schautftler, 
published by Moffat, Yard and Company, 31 
juare, W., New York City, price 
collection of the best prose and 
verse relative to the Fourth of July. 


Day, by 


Tnion Si 


$2.50, is a 


from the Great War, compiled 
by Edna D. Jones. Published by the Penn 
Publishing Co., 925 Filbert St., Philadelphia, 
This volume contains a splen- 
id compilation of World War poems. 


Pa.., price 40c. 


uccessful Entertainments, Penn Publishing Co., 


PS 


25 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa., price 40c. 
Contains Panoramic Dialogues and scenes of 
the Revolution and other appropriate recita- 
tions 
Drills, of various types may be obtained 
rom Werner & Co., 11 East 14th St., 


‘ew York City 


E. S 
Catalog supplied upon re- 


lest 


vills and Exercises may be obtained 
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from Eldridge Entertainment House, 944 Lo- 
gan St., S., Denver, Colo. Catalog supplied 


upon request. 
Music 


Suggestions tor Community Singing 
Leaflet of Community Songs (words only) may 
be obtained at cost from Community Service 
New York City 
One Hundred and Best Songs, the 
Company, 1100 Cable Bldg., 


per copy or $7.00 per hundred 


One Cable 


Chicago, II 10¢ 
Twice Fifty-five Community Songs, C. C. Birch 
ard & Co., 22 


\7] 


\Viass., 


Columbus Avenue, Boston, 


price 15¢ per copy or $13.50 per hun 
\ Suggested Program for a Small Orchestra 


Hail, 


American Patrol 


March ..George Drum, $1.50 
* W. Meascham, $1.05 
Overture or National Melody 


T. M. Tobani, $1.35 


\merica! 


\merica 


The Evolution of Dixie ....M. L. Lake, $1.65 

Sunny South—Selection of southern plan- 
ee ee J. B. Lampe, $1.50 

Stars and Stripes Forever—March Sousa, — .75 


Authentic Edition —.40 
(The selections suggested may be obtained from 
G. Schirmer, 3 East 43rd St., New York City. 
In ordering request orchestral arrangement.) 


Star Spangled Banner 


ADDITIONAL SUGGESTIONS 


“ee 


Safe and Sane 
Fourth’ many organizations and manufacturers 
have developed ideas to meet this need. 

The Service Bureau of the Denison Manufac- 
turing Company is prepared to furnish sugges- 
tions for children’s Block Parties and Picnics. 
They also have suggestions for posters and signs 
and illustrated ideas for floats, parade costumes 
and similar features. Catalog will be sent upon 
request. New York address—Sth 
26th Street. 


For information concerning sham battles, in- 


Since the introduction of the 


Avenue and 


teresting flag novelties, write Pain’s Fireworks 
Co., 18 Park Place, New York City 
will be sent upon request. 


Catalog 











The Playground Periscope 


By JOSEPHINE BLACKSTOCK 


SUPERINTENDENT OF 


Oak Park, 


\s a nation we are given to superlatives; we 
must have the biggest, the best, the newest, the 
most novel. It was probably affected with this 
virus, that we set out, undeterred by Solomon's 
prognosis about the pursuit of anything new 


under the sun, to attain some such objective in 


our playgrounds program. Perhaps we were 
urged on by the fact that Oak Park, Illinois, is 
what it is; a close neighbor of Chicago, with 
easy access to her « itional advantages, a vil 
lage of 41,000 peopl ted for its schools, its 
churches, the soci] life it affords its young peo- 
ple, a community consequent, and prob- 
ably inevitable, tend to take opportunities 


rather for granted 


And so The 1 Periscope a news- 
paper dedicated t rests of the Oak Park 
playgrounds, came stence. This is a little 


periodical, with twe one that of 


affording a mediu rough which the various 
activities of the pla inds may reach the chil- 
dren; and the other ehicle of publicity for 
the general publi Publicity today is the sin 
gua non ot every enterprise, whether commercial, 
artistic or civic; an organ, however, in the bod\ 


politic that onl recent times have accorded 


due recognition. Publicity today is as much a 
profession as is medicine or law, a psychological 
study of the motives and instincts that govern 


man’s conduct with a subsequent sagacious titil- 
lation of these same mental chords. Angell puts 
it: “The will to do a thing is nothing more or 
less than the matter of attention. Pure attention 
results in decision.” The recreation worker who 
sets out to accomplish results in publicity must 
avoid negative suggestions, must make his state- 
ments brief, to the point, if possible with the 
punch of the novel, must be positive in his 
stand. 

The Periscope is published weekly during the 


summer and bi-monthly throughout the rest of 
7 


the season in one of tl al weekly periodicals ; 


it usually occupies a page, the equivalent of three 


* Paper giver ¢ P t Meeting Ninth Recrea 


tion Congress, Atlant ( Oct ! ] 192: 
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PLAYGROUNDS 


Illinois 


columns of space. It in no way interferes with 
articles on our playgrounds program published 
in the other community paper. The Periscope’s 
primary object is to reflect in simple phrase 
ology the interests of the playgrounds for the 
benefit of the girls and boys; it is nothing more 
or less than a glorified bulletin of playground 
activities. It does not preach; it does not use 
three-syllable words ; its educational capsules are 
judiciously sugar-coated. We use its columns 
for announcements of our baseball, football and 
basketball leagues; our various inter-playground 
festivals and track meets; our ukulele class; our 
story hours and dramatic activities. Occasionally 
we ask one of the children to write a brief edi- 
torial on some problem connected with the play 
grounds. The boys like to tell the fellows why 
the football team lacks “pep”; the girls are fond 
of talking about good sportsmanship. Our de 
tailed reports of all the playground activities are 
published in the Periscope and often there are 
pictures to enliven matters. The little paper has 
travelled as far as China where an American 
missionary worker is using it in recreation work 
in a large city in the southern section of the 
country. 

When the playground newspaper was first 
launched, we appointed editors among the chil 
dren. There were the sports, social, dramatic 
and games editors, as well as the reporters. A 
trip was made to a local newspaper plant to 
learn something about the mechanics of make- 
up and printing. We never scorn notices of 
somebody’s birthday party or vacation trip, be- 
cause human beings, whether six or sixty, are 
fond of seeing their names in print, and editors 
have a consequent weakness for such lists. Of 
course the work of the Periscope devolves 
largely upon the editor-in-chief, but the play 
directors are asked to bring every week to the 
staff meetings suggestions for its columns, and 
this cooperation is valuable; while a ten min- 
utes’ talk with the children on the playgrounds 
usually brings to light enough news items to fill 
a column. 
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Periscope is cut out and pasted up on 
layground bulletin boards, so that every 


1 


may feel that he owns it. The Periscope, 
feel, is just as much a part of the playground 

ent as are the swings or gym set; we 
rough it to inculcate in the girls and boys 
rst principles of journalism, just as we do 
ndamentals of good sportsmanship on the 
field. If we tell the members of the win- 
that their names will appear 
xt week’s Periscope, with a detailed account 
thrilling championship game, they are im- 
itely on tip-toe with expectancy and only 
dy to furnish names and necessary data. 
take our junior leaders into our confidence 


assure them that the minutes of their next 


eeting with their play director will be reported 
e Periscope, we have immediately created 
ready-made and ardent reading public. If 
we tell the mother of the small girl who danced 
festival or the boy who won most of the 
ents in his class at the track meet that their 
stories are to appear in the Periscope we have 
wutomatically widened our horizon. 
We do not believe that it 1s essential to possess 


pe training in journalism to make a similar 
any playground program, 
ugh the editor of the Periscope did happen 


e this advantage Never atiempt to 
“editorialize,” to use fine writing. 
\\ e editor wants and what he will be only 


his periodical, is news, 
Let him, if you are a novice 


licity, add the flourishes. If you are earn- 


est in your purpose you can train yourself to 


uire a “nose for news” which is after all 


nothing more than concentrated observation. 


Broadly speaking, it is the unusual that makes 
news. For instance, we had a twelve-year-old 
girl who every Saturday collected five or six 


abies, bundled them into go-carts with the aid 
of a friend and took them all over to the play- 
ground where she entertained them happily while 
their mothers did their housework; the conse- 
was a special Saturday morning play 


ir adapted to the babies. Or again, we had 


four dogs who could all go down the slides, climb 
the ladders, sit on the swings and ride the merry- 
go-round; an account of their feats made a fea- 
ture story; while a story of the small boy from 
Or e playgrounds who won the freckle con 
test 11 igo, possessing eight thousand freckles 


all his own, was a great “scoop” for the Pert- 
scope. 

Last summer we used the columns of the 
Periscope to launch two of the most novel of our 
playground events, the Better Playgrounds Con- 
test, and the Cork County Fair. Recently in 
Chicago a group of Boy Scouts were allowed 
for the space of half an hour to fill the positions 
of mayor, police and fire chiefs and other execu- 
tive “jobs.” This was an astute appeal to the 
desire inherent in every boy to “show ’em how.” 
What normal child is there who has _ nevet 
dreamed of what he would do “if he were king”? 
We conceived the idea of figuratively stepping 
aside and allowing our children to run the play 
grounds, or in other words to tell us exactly 
what they thought of them. The contest called 
for five suggestions for the improvement of the 
playgrounds and prizes were awarded the win 
ners. We made little talks to the children on 
the aims of this contest, telling them that it was 
not merely a request for a list of new pieces of 
apparatus, but for constructive suggestions fot 
the improvement of the playgrounds, for a closer 
cooperation between directors and children, a 
larger attendance, a furtherance of good sports 
manship. The results exceeded our expecta 
tions : the, proved that the children had an 
awakened sense of their responsibility as junior 
citizens, that they possessed trained percep 
tions—in a word that we had realized one great 
objective of our publicity campaign ; the girls and 
boys were talking about the playgrounds. Our 
Periscope, as someone phrased the publicity pro 
fessions, was becoming “a Boswell to many John 
sons.” 

The suggestions were on the whole practical ; 
so much so that we immediately carried a num- 
ber of them into effect. Among the prize win- 
ning lists were suggestions that: a committee of 
children be appointed by the director to take care 
of stunts on certain days; every child endeavors 
to interest his parents in the playground events; 
the junior leaders committee decide upon games ; 
special ceremonies accompany the raising and 
lowering of the flag; special benches for the 
mothers be placed where they might watch the 
games; girls using the apparatus wear bloomers. 
We hope to make this contest an annual event. 

As far as the naming of our Cork County 
Fair was concerned, probably greater issues have 
rested upon slighter foundations; once a king 
dom is said to have fallen because a lady suffered 
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from a migraine \t any rate the Cook County another Periscope upon the choppy seas of pul- 


Fair was in session the time, and in addition 
we happened to have on stock a dozen packages 


of green crepe paper salvaged from a spring 


festival. So we dubbed our event, the Cork 
County Fair. As far as a minimum of work 
and a maximum of results were concerned, it 


was probably thi successful affair the play- 


grounds ever undertook The one and only 
time-honored inst mn missing was the pink 


lemonade and tand, but since the price 


of admittance to rrounds was one pin, these 


gustatory joys \ nevitably banned. Every- 
body, everythin there. ‘The Siamese twins 
defied scl nce | uri s the fat lady waddled 
the classic cak« the fortune teller knew 
everything ther to know about the future 
and then some 1 the greatest freak on earth 
hoaxed ‘em all; the photo gallery drew a line a 
quarter of a mile long; while the live stock ex- 


hibit, behind t-to-goodness corral, pos- 
sessed such potent attractions as a_ parakeet, 
roosters, a turtle ibbits and nine dogs. The 
members of the « ’ kitchenette band had evi- 
dently robbed thei: loving homes of their every 
dishpan and kettle; the ukulele girls contributed 
popular airs; two Hicks from Wattsville gave a 


] { 
t 


recitation ; while the finale consisted of a patriotic 


| 


pantomime by children from our junior play- 
grounds. The fair was held on the largest play- 
ground, and we utilized our wading pool dress- 
ing tents to house the side shows. 

The Periscope has weathered more than twelve 
months of existence, and is still going full steam 
ahead. Though we are willing to wager dollars 
to doughnuts that at present no other playground 
system in the country has a similar periodical, 
we are not monopolists, and hope that if this 
publicity idea commends itself to any recreation 
workers here they will feel free to call on us for 
any help we may be able to give in launching 


licity. ——_—_——_—__— 
The discussion on recreation publicity which 


followed Miss Blackstock’s paper brought out the 


following point : 


The publicity man’s job is to act as a buffer 
between the over-enthusiastic worker on the one 


hand and the somewhat apathetic newspaper man 
on the other. 

In most cases, the editor feels that his paper 
is a community organ and in spite of the fact 
that people feel that papers are largely controlled 
by their advertisers, the sense of responsibi ty 
to public interests is not lost. The editor will 
often give space to matter that he himself 
tirely disapproves of. 

Don’t stress the paper’s help, but rather take 
it for granted that the benefit is on both sides. 
The newspapers need and want the material you 
have for them. 

The sporting editor and recreation director 
should get together. The Seattle Times, for in 
stance, promotes contests on the playgrounds. 
Some daily papers have a column devoted each 
day to leisure time activities. 

The city editor is glad to come and talk to 
groups as to how the paper wants material 
handled. He should be made more of. He is 
often a neglected person. 

In preparing material for the press, be brief, 
practical and humorous, if possible, and provide 
good photographs, which are always an effective 
means of publicity. 

Personal contacts are the best sort of publicity. 
A list of people who should be reached should be 
kept. 

Articles in national magazines are a_ good 
thing. Home papers will often copy them. In 
Oak Park, Illinois, and in Johnstown, Pennsyl- 
vania, there are children’s papers which are very 
effective. 





Warden Lewis E. Lawes, of Sing Sing 


crime and delinquency. 





Prison, in an address broadcasted over the 
radio has made some very telling statementsabout the relationship between recreation and 


In commenting on the fact that three-quarters of all the offenders before the crim 
inal courts are under the age of twenty-one,he says, “I see as the only effective way 
for the prevention of juvenile delinquencythe wider extension of community activities, 
such as the establishment of more playgrounds, especially where congestion is at pres 
ent the greatest; the establishment of community centers to provide opportunities for 
clean and wholesome recreation; the extensionof the Boy Scout movement and the interest 
of adult organizations in the boy of today,who may be the criminal of tomorrow.” 
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SPECIAL FEATU 


Special Features in the 
Recreation Program 


ecial features which may be introduced to 
the regular program were described at a 


‘ m of the 


Recreation Congress, held in At- 
City, October 9-12, 1922. 


ir city fails to make an appropriation or 
ivenile delinquency is rapidly increasing and 


inadequate to meet the need, 


] 
mounds afr 


1 


b play may be the answer, according to R. K. 
\letropolitan Boys’ Work Executive, 
N. J. Rotary Club, who described last 
summer's activities in his city. 





The Rotary Club of Newark, N. J., has taken the lead in 


seeing 


that play space is provided even [though 
| playgrounds are not available. 


street in a section populated by Italians and 


colored people was set aside and circles of 100 
feet in diameter were used as play units, each 
circle supervised by a boy or girl over 15 years 
of age. With the exception of one playground 
executive—an Italian who was used for the pre- 
survey work, all the leadership was 
semi-volunteet This preliminary survey in- 
ve blocks, and the section was found to 

ed only to the extent of comprising 

ind oan \ssociation, several boys’ 


nd one girls’ club. 


7 
ife offered 


Except for the 
by these organizations, 
recreation development in this sec- 
ayground executive went to these 
nizations and aroused their interest 
hment of block playgrounds for 
months, 


securing one volunteer 


each organization. To these 


RES IN PROGRAM 
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workers he taught the rudiments of play leader 
ship, including volleyball and other games of 
The attendance ran from 
1,100 to 1,400 every night, and all ages partici 
pated, with children and 
gether. 


similar organization. 


parents playing to 


The organization was so effective that a 


permanent group of five men and five women 





Boys who are employed during the day, playing volley 
ball on one of the Newark N. J., streets which are 
reserved for play space 
was organized as a commitiee to repeat the 


program next year, with additional develop 
ments, such as community singing, storytelling, 
and outdoor movies. 

In a colored section, $100 was secured from 
the city, and the Rotary Club employed a col 


ored executive to develop block play. The re 








Play leaders are assigned to the streets in Newark, N 5. 


which are reserved for play and marked out for games 


of various sorts 


sult was startling in its immediate effect on ju 


venile delinquency. 146 arrests for juvenile 


delinquency were made in that section last year; 
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this year there were only 31—22 for breaking 
windows. 

It was Mr. Hanson’s opinion that blocks were 
not better than playgrounds but that by means of 
block play centers could be established near 
home ; he felt that it would be possible to develop 
block play in winter as well as summer in this 
climate. The average cost in Newark was $100 
a center, one executive being used for several 


centers. 


Municipal Pla 
R. Walter Jai 


and Recreation 


Superintendent of Parks 
lianapolis, Indiana, told of 
an experiment in Indianapolis in running a 
municipal theatt “Not a commercial enter- 
prise but a real 
part of th 
community life 
the theatre has 
been a succes 
from its incep 
tion. ‘Two casts 
of actors are 
employed under 
the direction of 
D. Carlton 
Guy. The plays, 
which are care 
fully chosen 
and represent 
a wide range 
of types, are 
given in large tents. Some of the plays presented 
have been The Man from Home, The Gentleman 
from Indiana, Ui Tom's Cabin. Both Mere- 
dith Nicholson and Booth Tarkington contributed 
the royalties from their plays. All the actors are 
professionals, paid at professional rates, and the 
stage hands are union men. Each play runs 
about two weeks playing to from 6,000 to 8,000 
every night. The season is ten weeks, and the 


cost of each of the two stock companies supported 


is about $20,000 a year, this amount being appro- 
priated by the itemized as a part of the 
general recreatiot lget of $130,000. As there 
is no admission fee, it is an opportunity to put 
worth-while prod ns before people who could 
not afford to pa pense is not spared in the 
quality of the pi tion, but a saving is made by 


omitting musi 


Spee ral Da ‘ ; rou d 
Frank S. Ma iperintendent of Recreation 





Afternoon shower on the Lakeside Playground at Middletown, Ohio 


at Middletown, Ohio, gave an account of the 
special days observed on the Middletown play- 
ground. 

1. The annual Easter Egg Hunt. This takes 
place on all three playgrounds the Saturday be- 
fore Easter with from 1,500 to 2,000 children 
participaing. 

2. The annual Kite Day, on which all children 
are gathered together on one playground. 

3. Track and Field Meet held in the spring 

4. The annual May Festival with about 3,500 
participants. A program of folk games and 
dances is presented. The Music Festival is held 
at the same time with a symphony orchestra of 
100 and a chorus of 1,500 children from the up- 
per grades. 

5. Bunny 
Hollow Day 
Every Saturday 
on the = Mid 
dletown _ play- 
grounds. The 
Sunny hunt 
takes place ina 
300-acre tract 
of land three 
miles outside 
the city, this 
piece of prop- 
erty being held 
by the Amert- 
can Rolling 
Mill Company for the community until the mu- 
nicipality can take it over. Bits of paper are 
scattered by the Bunny, and the trail is thus 
followed by the hounds. 

Other special days are the Balloon Contest Day, 
Safety First—a traffic game—Peanut Hunt Day, 
and Hot Dog Day, when everybody brings 





frankfurters for a mammoth hot dog roast. 
Indian Day is one of the most interesting special 
days. Tepees are built and all the children wear 
Indian costumes. The children are divided into 
two tribes and a battle takes place, the object of 
which is to place a sticker on the forehead of the 


victim. 


Special Days in Paterson 

Paterson has the following special days, ac 
cording to Dr. L. R. Burnett, Superintendent ot 
Recreation : 

1. On July 4, a baseball carnival was held at 


‘ ~ ° — 
which 156 organized teams had a program tor Me 
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p Old Sports Revived 
“On the Washington  Play- 
ground,” said Elizabeth Fisher of 
’ the Municipal Playground Depart 
ment, Washington, D. C. “an effort 
. is made to originate new games by 
asking each director to make up a 
game and have it played. In the 
course of this experiment, it was 
found that the so-called new games 
\) in game books are often really old 
d games under new names.” 
: Picnic Kits 
The Cleveland Recreation Coun 
= sit B cil, as reported by Harold O. Berg, 
A glimpse of part of the Circus Parade on the playgrounds under the Director, has secured much helptul 
supervision of thc South Parks Commission in Chicago, III. publicity and performs a real service 
ternoon, including the fol- 
wing events: batting for distance, 
. wing for distance, hitting and 
o peed, throwing at bar 
rel on third base, fielding through 
” all bases for speed. In addition 
e to the baseball carnival, a five mile 
de road race for bicycle riders started 
his from the City Hall, followed by a 
\p- five mile road race over the same 
eld course for runners who started one 
T1- minute after the bicycle race, thus 
1g utilizing the same officials and 
1u- course for two distinct contests. 
nia 2. The special feature during the 
= nth of August was the swimming 
i 1 ker Mesata Ge te The playgrcund employees in Detroit, Mich., playing baseball on 
ay, malate ) Ri their annual picnic 
wal state | Misades Park, several hun- 
a hildren being taken to Bear Mountain by by planning play kits for picnics, which are loaned 
cl The money for this swimming trip is to fraternal organizations, church groups, and 
| lult dances. local agencies of all kinds on the condition that 
Ke n September occurs “Mayor’s Day” wiih they will pay for the play leader who takes charge 
at t all the children at the large park. of the kit. Volleyballs, horseshoes, baseballs, and 
hampions are chosen in every form other portable equipment are packed in a bag 
ne ed the interesting fact that the girls came suitable for the back of a motor car. This game 
of winning the championship for kit has proved so popular and has made so many 
meet friends for the Recreation Council that three 
lebruary there is an indoor exhibit of thousand dollars has been placed in next year’s 
ng at the Armory, when each nationality budget for these kits. 
0 stume showing the native dances. 
rteen nations participated before Work is Discipline 
pectators, and $1,500 was raised Leisure is Life 


iven the Near East Relief. Agnes Repplier. 








ryt 


Parks and Playgrounds 


Hubbard, Professor of 


Paper by Hent 


Landscape Architecture, Harvard University. 
Member of the fir Olmsted Brothers, 
Brookline, Mass 

Discussion by Lee F. Hanmer, Director of the 


Department of Recreation, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York Cit 

Professor Hubbat is given us such a com- 
prehensive pictut everal types of parks 
and playground remains only for me 
to comment briefly upon their size, location and 
uses, and to empl the desirability of city 


planners and re administrators getting 


together locally on estions of park and play- 
ground expansion and development 
Providing places for play is not just “a sweet 


charity” which giv hildren passing pleasure, 


] 


as some well intet individuals have seemed 


to think, but it is creating the tools with which 
to develop boys and girls into men and women 
who will play the game of citizenship according 
to the rules and who have the physical develop- 
ment that makes both for healthy bodies and 
healthy minds. 

It is most reassuring to have a city planner 
approach this subject from the human view point 
as Prof. Hubbard has done. 


importance of locating play 


He recognizes the 
spaces where they 
can be used and of adapting the size and equip- 
ment to local needs. I find myself taking a bit of 
exception to what he said about encouraging the 
citizens to give up trying to do a lot of these 
things for themselves and leave it to the munici- 

visions for them. If he 
means to propose that we should give up trying 


—_ 


pality to make these p1 


to have our own | neighborhood tennis 


clubs, community ho and get together meet- 
ings with our frien [| would disagree very 
strongly. I assume that he does not mean this, 
but rather that the c unitv should do for the 
individual only those t os in the wavy of recrea- 


tion which, bex cal conditions, the in- 


dividual is no longer le to do for himself or to 
do by voluntary COr ration W ith his neighbors. 
We find our fre e pleasures with our 


friends—we do not our recreation with the 


crowd, except on ecial occasions. One 

of our progressiv d vestern cities opened 

a big municipal dat a Ie Cars ago. It 
( : oheld: Mines 
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was well patronized at first while the thing was a 
novelty but soon the attendance fell off and thos 
who did come broke up into small groups or 
cliques because they preferred to take their 
recreation with their friends, not with the crowd 
My children play with all the other children at 
school recess time, but they like best after schoo! 
to get a group of their special friends and play 
in our back yard or some other children’s back 
yard or in a vacant lot or somewhere where they 
and their boon companions can be together. | 
find that they are not exceptional in this. It is 
the same urge that leads you to call up a friend 
in the afternoon and propose a round on th 
golf links after office hours, or to suggest, t 
Tom that he and his wife call in for a quiet gam 
in the evening, or to go to the theatre with you 

Recreation planners should take into consider: 
tion this persistent human tendency in establishing 
recreation facilities and encourage all the i 
dividual effort that is possible within reasonable 
limits in providing for our own small group 
recreations. This will need to be supplemented 
by municipal aid in supplying what the individual 
cannot or probably will not provide for himself 
City planning can facilitate the practical applica- 
tion of individual initiative. Many school boards 
have found that the school house evening recrea- 
tion center operated entirely by the director and 
his staff for the use of any who wish to come 
does not have the appeal to the people that the 
center does which is organized to facilitate the 
evening use of the school building by neighbor- 
hood groups that have developed along lines of 
friendship, congeniality, or common interest 
Boys and girls and men and women like to have 
opportunity to choose their comrades in play as 
well as in work. 

[ am glad that we have come to consider the 
school playground an important factor in play 
planning. If the schools are properly located 
they are where they are easily accessible to the 
children. That is where the playgrounds should 
be. A small park with an up to date school 
building and its playground adjoining and 
public library nearby makes an attractive and 
f 


| 


rractical neighborhood center. The teaching 
I E 


plays and games in the school provides the chil- 
dren with resources for their play time which 
they can use to advantage in their own back yards 
or in vacant lots as well as on the playground 
One fourth of a mile as the practical drawing 


radius of a playground is quite generally accept 








areas used 
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athletic field and larger play fields will 
idily draw from a much larger area. They can 
as widely distributed as are the high 


ily be 


ools. In fact every high school should have 
ithletic field and should have it as a part of 
school plant. There is real economy as well 
practical convenience in letting the school 
ker rooms, baths, and toilets serve those using 
e playground and the athletic field instead of 
plicating these facilities in expensive field 
USES. 
Large play fields suitably located in the park 
as are needed to supplement play spaces pro- 
d in connection with the schools. Here pro- 
can be made for tennis, field hockey, bowl- 
the green, baseball, football, play festivals. 
Suitable field house accommodations are nec 
ry in this connection. These grounds should 
ye operated by the park department, and have as 
iny park features as possible retained in them. 
Shade and rest places are essential considerations 
The nooks for quiet 
games and story telling are appreciated as well as 
he areas for intensive and vigorous play. This 
does not mean that the park should be turned 
into a play ground and its distinctive park fea- 
tures sacrificed and its aesthetic value destroyed. 
In our enthusiasm for doing away with the 
“keep off the grass” signs, I am sure that we 
have needlessly sacrificed many beautiful park 
spaces that were contributing to our happiness 
and well being quite as definitely as were the 
| for intensive play. The playground 


playground planning. 


has a type of architecture of its own quite dif- 

ferent from that of the park, and when properly 

applied makes the playground attractive as well 

|. It is unfortunate to attempt to merge 
to their mutual disadvantage. 

we add to Prof. Hubbard’s types of play 

he back yards, the interior courts of tene- 

nd the roofs of apartment houses 

do much to so influence hous- 

to make possible these 


essible to the small children 


to their homes to make possible 

umount of parental supervision. 

onal plan” and “zoning” both contri- 
1 +] end 

=t1O1 if how play Spaces are to be ad- 


factor to consider in determining 

and location. The number of children 

rea does not always indicate the num- 

ber that will use the playground or the number 
yn the playground at any given time. 


Ss 
st 


I have seen well equipped playgrounds in crowd- 
ed neighborhoods practically deserted when the 
streets and alleys were teeming with children. 
The trouble was solely the lack of competent 
play leadership. When the children were asked 
why they were not on the playground, the an- 
swer usually was “nothing doing there.”’ In one 
instance the only game that was in operation and 
which seemed to attract any interest was a group 
of boys dodging the caretaker who with a cudgel 
in his hand was chasing them off the swings 
when they stood up by pairs to “pump” and thus 
scratched the swing boards with the nails of 
their shoes. If a city is not prepared to provide 
competent supervision and play leadership for 
its playgrounds, it is a waste of money to provide 
them. Better just have plenty of open spaces. 
School playgrounds can be economically and 
effectively operated by the school board, not 
only during school hours, but after school, on 
Saturdays, and during vacations. Therefore, it 
is thoroughly practical to plan for a playground 
in connection with every school. It should be of 
such size as to provide approximately twenty 
square feet for every child enrolled in the school. 
The capacity of the school building determines 
this. Rarely will all the children be on the play- 
ground at one time; if they were more space 
would be needed even for the intensive use for 
which such playgrounds are designed. This of 
course does not provide for such games as base- 
ball football. 

The outdoor gymnasium with swings, gym- 
basketball 


from sixty to one hundred square feet per child- 


nasium frame, courts, requires 
that is, for the maximum number using it at one 
time. If this playground is well conducted it is 
reasonable to expect about one-half of the chil- 
dren of the district that it is designed to serve 
to be using it at any normal period. 

Che large play field for athletics and team 
games requires about one acre for every one 


The se 


fields will easily draw from a radius of a mile 


hundred persons using it at one time. 
or more. Its use depends to some extent upon 
transportation facilities, but more upon the com 
munity organization of activities. A_ school 
athletic league, an industrial athletic league, a 
twilight baseball league, a girls’ field hockey 
league, a soccer football league, are all 
agencies that will promote the extensive use of 
this type of play area. It should be planned to 
serve adults as well as the older boys and girls. 


(Continued on page 190) 
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Community- Wide 


Recreation 
KVA WHiIt!? (SENERA DIRECTOR, 
CoMMU? DbOSTON, 

We hear a great deal about the organization 
of communities. Some of us are even teaching 
it. We sometimes forget that although it is nec- 
essary to make a great deal of method and to do 
all we can to pass on the best that has come from 


the experiences of the past, nevertheless there is 


I 


not so very much that we mean by community 


organization after all only in so far as it is 


linked up with the ties of human beings. I am 
afraid that our profession is going to take itself 
too self-consciously, tl 
itself too 
leader would 
titude. 


it it is going to think of 
much. I should hope the recreation 
never get a super-professional at- 


We want to kee 


a oneness with all kinds 


of activity in the community. More is expected 


of us than of almost any other workers, in that we 


are so interlinked with the communitv itself. 


It is hard for some of us to know whether we 


are acceptable or not. Certain indications there 


are as to whether we are meeting the require- 


ments of our position. First, I do not believe the 


reaction twenty-four hours after going into a 
town means anything at all. Breeziness may be 
the thing we do not want. ‘There is such a thing 


as having repose in work and waiting for the 


community to give evidence of whether we are 


heading right or not of the evidences are 
these: We go into the 


We are being judged not on our technique but 


SOME 


community as strangers. 


on our quality as man or woman, and unless the 


community begins t nvite us into its own ac- 


tivities we may be pretty sure we are not suc- 


ceeding. If we ar it taken into the counsels 
of the community we are not succeeding. If the 
mayor gives a luncheon and does not send us an 


invitation, or if the chairman of the Board of 


Aldermen is asking advice of everybody on earth 


but not of us, we are not making a place in the 


community. If we are doing the thing as it 


ought to be done that particular relationship will 


in the end develop. If we are doing camp work 
and do not find that all the organizations in the 

* Summary of addre en at the General Meeting 
cit Community | The Recreation Worker 
and the Communit ir Joint Responsibility, Ninth 
Recreation Congres tic Cit N. J.. October 9-12, 


1922 


community want to start camps too we are not 
succeeding. 

There are lodges and clubs in the community 
and lodge life is a very intimate and vital thing 
[ have asked social worker after social worke) 
within the last two years how much they knew oi 
lodge life, and I have found very few social 
workers who have had any contact whatever wit! 
the naturally organized life of the people on thi 
The 


women of the 


basis. men have ladies’ nights, and th 


auxiliaries have gentlemen’: 


nights. If we are left out of those invitations 
we are not making the contact with the neighbor 
that 

I am not at all trying to present the rec 


hood should be made by the recreation 
leader. 
reation leader in the light of too great a central 
feature, nevertheless this particular program we 
are interested in has a certain kind of idealism 
attached to it. It is natural for us to personify 


others’ ideals. They are not asking you nor me 
they are asking us because we stand for a partic 
ular kind of thing in which they believe,—the 
invitation means that they believe we are doing 
the thing for which we stand. 

This program of ours has the thing in it for 
doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief. If we do not 
lower our ideals and standards, but stand for a 
great faith in human beings, and believe in the 
leisure life and all for which it stands, I believe 
we shall get community evidences of our accep- 
tance, and encouragement, which means so much 
to all of us. 


Community Recreation’ 
FRANK SUTCH 


Superintendent of Recreation, Scranion, 


Pennsylvania 


Along with the complex organization of society, 


as we have it today, we also have a new 
profession, that of providing for the leisure time, 
the recreation time, of the people in this society. 
We are aiming to provide wholesome activities 
for all of the leisure time of all of our people 
If we are functioning properly and meeting our 
responsibility as it exists then we are function 
and for all seasons, [or 


ing for all ages 


the day and evening. To have some recreation 


work provided for a group of children for two 
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immer 1s not meeting our res- 
School boards have been criticised 


expensive plants which have been 


1 


for the short space of five hours 


he week for a part of the year. 


iticism has been broadcast, and school 
e listened to it and realized the waste- 
their former policy and have responded 


nto night schools and community serv- 
are now using the school 
centers for cultural and social affairs 

people. We have seen a transformation 

fore our own eyes. In meeting our responsi- 
ve must expand, and have a vision before 
to realize. -\s we expand in our activi- 
beyond games and provide all 
s of work and training, go into the arts and 
lierature and culture and education. We must 


reful that our program includes all ages and 


e work for the very young children, and in 

t public welfare work, and kinder- 
garten work we might properly have open air 
ner kindergartens. We could have boys’ and 


s’ scouting, we could have gymnasiums, dances, 
elebrations, and we might even have an 


which one requirement for 


nistot al society tor 


membership would be living in the community 





ears. We should have a variety of activi- 
ties for a variety of ages. Our program should 
broad enough to cover the span of time. We 
ve recreation work not limited to two 


for all the vear, with its different 


| seasons, even for the different hours of the day. 
| We | business people who should be got out 
to play tennis before going to their 
thee nd from these early morning hours we 
ld go on through the whole day in our pro- 
g1 intil the evening with its community 

nd classes of various sorts. 
O people are active just as children are 
Their activity does not cease because 
me recreations for the evening are not 
Unfortunately, activities do not 
always tollow in wholesome channels, and are 
anything but desirable if we do not watch to 
iolesome. The activity of the people 
is our pleasure, privilege and 
( to see that good channels are pro- 
return to our Own communities and 
ith greater vigor than ever to meet 
bilities—for “there is a great divine 


moves. 


The Municipal Recreation- 
al Organizer’s Responsi- 
bility to the Community 


ADELE J. MINAHAN 


SOR RECREATION DEPARTME? ( 


SoutH CAROLINA 


\We are all familiar with the old story of a man 
with an axe to grind. A municipal recreation 
system should have no axe to grind, but should 
be the big grind-stone where all activities, wheth 
er under the auspices of the church, school, com 
mercial enterprises, or individuals, may come and 
grind their axes by consultation, and receive true 
cooperation and actual assistance. The Recrea 
tion Department should function for the good of 
every citizen, as do our Fire Department, board 
of Health, Water Supply Department, and all 
other municipal departments, for we are responsi 
ble for the leisure time of the people of our 
city,—men, women and children. The recrea- 
tion of children is one problem, and it is a big 
one, but the recreation of the adolescent must 
be met, and a program of adult recreation must 
be worked out. All must be connected and 
woven into a social organization. 

How is this to be accomplished? By recog 
nizing the fact that we have individuals to con- 
sider, and that we must take the people as they 
are—not as we hope to have them. The chief 
answer to this question was written when human 
nature was formed—at least that part of human 
nature that lives under the Stars and Stripes 
and that answer consists chiefly of these words: 
“Personal Liberty.” 

We can enact laws by the dozen and they 
will never be enforced until public sentiment is 
educated and aroused to the value of the same. 
We are now in the era of the New Day: with 
the legislation of the hours for work and the 
invention of labor saving devices we have sev 
eral marginal hours each day of leisure. How 
this leisure is to be utilized—whether as an 
asset or liability—is the question with which we 
are mostly concerned. We must recognize this 
fact that we are living in a new period of un 
\ccord 
ing to statistics the United States is a “commer 


cialized amusement nation.” The motion picture 


paralleled commercialized amusement. 


enterprise is the fifth largest industry 1n_ the 


y at the Recreation Congress Atlant City, 
N | ( tober 9-12, 1922 
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country from tandpoint of financial invest- 


ment, and if we take into account the theatres, 


dance halls, pool rooms, cabarets, pleasure parks 


| park the conclusion must be that 


and baseball | 


commercialized amusement is the first and great- 
est industry in America greater than fuel, ore or 
wheat. It is an astonishing fact that more bil 
lions are invested by business men as a business 
investment in commercialized amusements to take 
care—not of Irking day or the home life, 
but the hours lom, the leisure of the peo- 
ple—than in any other way 

Recognizing ct, it behooves us to create 
public sentiment for the better things in com 
mercialized recreation, not forgetting the fact 
that the management will give the public what 


they want if lemand is made for it and is 


reflected in the box office receipts. Signally it is 
our duty to compete with commercialized recre- 
ation in creating the desire for the wholesome 
things of life leveloping a nation of partici- 
pators instead of spectators. We, as community 
iim to make every one a par- 


leisure hours in community 


organizers, should 
ticipator during 
and neighborh« ife; to register everybody ac- 
tively in community life as a participator in 
neighborhood associations, education, athletics, 
“sings,” pageants, social gatherings, celebrations 
of specific holidays, and civic work in general. 
From the experience of many workers in dif- 
ferent parts of our country, the big problem 
that confronts many recreation systems, boards, 
and city fathers 1 it of policy. Valuable time, 
money and effort have been spent in deciding if 
this phase of recreational work is under our 
promote this activity, will 


of Mr. X or Mrs. Z? 


jurisdiction 


it meet with thi 


We so very oft fuse the issue instead of 
creating publ vent for the project which 
the community nd definitely developing 
the same, personalities or 
trivials, but rganization due con 
ideration uid, this is th 
we OT Con | erybody is busily 
engaged 1 L th have been many 


community Ww | by rganization re 


porting an act vas inaugurated by an 
other agency fore, the most essential 
point to accom reating the right attitude 
of the communit ¥ heir municipal recre 
ation department recreation department 
should promote 1 tion whenever and wher 
ever the need is felt, and not confine its activities 


to the plots of ground termed the play ground or 
recreation centers, but it should function as the 
city water supply, having pipes into every home, 
club and organization in the community. Then, 
when assistance is needed, the taps may be 
turned and a generous supply of cooperation 
received. We, as community organizers, must be 
very careful never to turn the tap and intrude 
upon any organization; in other words, we 
should wait, as the fire department does, for the 
signal. 

We should all accept our full responsibility 
It is a service, and “‘service is the supreme com- 
mitment of life.” Ours is a service which needs 
the best from all, and I have great faith in its 
fulfilment. 


“| should like to read to you,” Sir James Barrie 
says, “some passages of a letter from a man of 
another calling which, I think, will hearten you. | 
have the little filmy sheets here, I thought you 
might like to see the actual letter; it has been a 
long journey; it has been to the South Pole. It 
is a letter to me from Captain Scott of the Ant- 
artic, and was written in the tent you know of 
where it was found long afterwards with his 
body and those of some other very gallant gentle- 
men, his comrades. The writing is in pencil, still 
quite clear, though toward the end some of 
the words trail away as into the great silence 
that was waiting for them. It begins: ‘We are 
pegging out in a very comfortless spot. Hoping 
this letter may be found and sent to you, I write 
you a word of farewell. | want you to think 
well of me and my end.’ (After some private 
instructions, too intimate to read, he goes on): 
‘Goodbye—I am not at all afraid of the end, but 
sad to miss many a simple pleasure which I had 
planned for the future in our long marches— We 


are in a desperate state—feet frozen, no fuel, 


and a long way from food, but it would do 


heart good to be in our tent, to hear our songs 
and our cheery conversation—! Later (it is here 
that the words become difficult)’ ‘We are ver 
near the end—We did intend to finish ourselves 
when things proved like this, but we decided t 
die naturally without.’ 

‘| think it may uplift you all to stand for 
moment by that tent and listen, as he says, 
their songs and cheery conversation.” 

In an address on Courage delivered at St 
Andrews University, published by Charle 


Scribner and Sons. 
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A Sudden Plunge 


‘ T> 


V. P. RANDALL 


men and women, drawn from 
uropean countries, had gathered 
ool which served at night as a 


recreation center. Once a 


ese men who toiled hard at monotonous 
cheerless factories, and these women 
igeled with the domestic pre »blems which 


those transplanted from the agricultural 
of the old country to the industrial 
of the new, met for a “neighborhood 


the big bright spot of an otherwise 


nging, games from the home land and new 
they had learned here, some numbers by 


iteur talent eager to make a contribution of 


art, illustrated talks and educational fea- 
by speakers sent from the Community 


e office, dancing and refreshments usually 


up the program 
nunity nging was the first feature for 
ening but the amateur song leader who 
erve that night, in addition to being a 
elf-conscious at being thus placed in a po- 
prominence before his neighbors, Was 
y worried The lady what was to 
e pi * he announced after an apolo 
ugh, “she is gone and don't play. Dont 
you people play?” No answer. After 


ng about the room he ventured the an- 
ement in Swedish, his native tongue. But 
response. “Say it in Polish,” he whis 
}a friend in the front row but, although 
nd did as requested, no player appeared. 
e leader was about to give up in despair 
little man, somewhat after the manner 
tug boat towing a large ship, came from 
of the room leading a young man rather 
e the average in height. The young man, 
ve added, appeared somewhat abashed 

himself a target for so many eyes. 
riend,” announced the small man in a 
tage whisper to the troubled leader, “he 
v York from Belgium three day ago 
today (it was a two 
m New York). He don’t speak 
lay the piano in old country. 

ik him, and he play.” 
ing man who had ar 


e steerage from Belgium but three 


davs before played the piano, an earnest little 
man whose native land was France interpreted, 
a man from Sweden served as leader, and three 
hundred men and women from all over Europe 
sang with all their 


might—sang America, 


America the Beautiful and other patriotic and 
folk songs of their new home land \nd these 
people, the city in which they lived, and the 


industrial life of which they were a part were 
the better for it. 

But what of the thousands of others who, 
homesick and troubled in a strange land, and 
craving for something that will compensate tot 
the dull grind of industrial life in a machine 
age, are not reached by any plan of constructive 


recreation: 


Pictorial Art Fostered by 
Music Memory Contest 


How closely the various arts interweave within 
the recreation movement is shown by the devel 
opment of pictorial expression that grows out of 
the music memory contest. In various cities 
where these contests have been held, an added 
feature has been a competition in which a prize 
was given for the most attractive scrapbook 
based upon the publicity and other memorabilia 
of the contest. This secondary competition has 
developed not only artistic taste in the choice 
and arrangement of scrapbook materials but in 
many cases downright pictorial art. 

In this season’s contest conducted by Seattle 
Community Service, a scrapbook de luxe was 
compiled by Mac Harshberger, an art student at 
the University of Washington. The book had a 
blue and white cover of tied-and-dyed cloth, and 
each page was decorated with a water color 
sketch appropriate to the musical composition 
chosen for that day. For instance, the head of 
an Indian playing the lute illustrated Cadman’s 
From the Land of the Sky-Blue Water. An 
Egyptian dancer accompanied the Triumphal 
March from Aida. Sousa’s Star and Stripes 
Forever was represented by an American flag 
O for the Wings of a Dove by Mendelssohn called 
forth a sketch of a dove cote. 

Prizes for such scrapbooks are sometimes 
graded in different classes according to the age 
of the individual. In addition, there are prizes 


scrapbooks made by groups. 
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Social Side of Play 


A meeting held on the subject of the social 
side of play, at the Ninth Recreation Congress, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, October 9-12, 1922, 
brought out a number of practical suggestions 
regarding the conducting of social recreation. 
William A. Stecher 


cation, Board of Education of Philadelphia, in 


Director of Physical Edu- 


opening the meeting said 


“My own ideas have changed greatly with the 


development of the play movement. Looking 
back over a period of years I remember visiting 
Boston in 1884 where | saw the Boston Common 
Playground. | went home to Cincinnati and 
tried to get the mayor to understand what I had 
seen, but the cit ficial failed completely to 
comprehend my enthusiasm | visited Boston 
again and again, w stimulated by the play- 
grounds and again returned to my own city and 
tried to interest the Mayor and others. Later, 
[ visited Harvard in 1891 and_= saw their 
splendid gymnasium and again | had a new and 
broader idea about the significance of play. At 
that time the s cance of the play movement 
was almost put sical. The aim of general 


education nized by educators to be 


a social one Outlet for play impulses must be 
furnished, throt ich these impulses can be 
controlled and he result of such train- 
ing from the 1 iotive gives by-products in 
health and res fulness and individual adjust 
ment. This is tl lew aim The social value 
ot play must be being stressed. Some do 
not realize these evelopments in play and are 
still working f1 he old basis of formal gym- 
nastics. This, we hope, may be confined to those 
in few localitie r¢ the value today is now 
generally sensed as social.” 


Mr. Smergalski, Superintendent of Recreation, 
West Chicago Park Commission, gave a number 
of suggestions regarding the approach which 
should be made in teaching foreigners how to 
play games. For a long time, Mr. Smergalski 
felt that a Community Council composed of peo- 
ple representing various professions would be a 
good thing in Chicago. This representative body 
could work up programs to fit the need of all. 
There were seventeen different nationalities in- 
volved. This plan was tried out, was perfected, 
and programs were arranged, but the social spirit 
was Jacking. The reason was because it was un- 
democratic to get together a group of so-called 


oO 
~ 





] 


representative people chosen by the officials, 


Secondly, he found that the group inherited all 
the prejudices which had accrued from labor 
difficulties ; prejudice of priest, labor leader and 
all other factors was remembered and therefore 
the spirit was lacking. He felt it necessary to 
be careful lest the games might not fit the nation- 
alities. For example, the Slav might know how 
to drive a horse, but to shape a horse on a slate 
An Italian could 
But the Slav 
liked games where he didn’t have to act. Mr 


was not his accomplishment. 
do that and get joy out of it. 


Smergalski felt that the thing to do in promoting 
games of social value was to have groups where 
acquaintances had been perfected outside the 
walls. Finally, one or two of their leaders were 
induced to introduce single games into the 
musical program. because the bunch was 
“homogeneous,” the same game fitted the tem- 
perament of all. But games suited to Bohemians 
he stated, would not fit the Lithuanians, wh 
love to be active. In order to get the most joi 
the games should be chosen by the people then 
selves. Social dancing stimulates interest in 
games. Mr. Smergalski suggested that by start- 
ing with the piano and letting the people da 
first, a proper mood was created. Th 
games should be started. Their gymnasium was 
used for the purposes of educating the peopl 
in the American games, which had been so pop 
lar on West Side Playgrounds. The motivo 
picture entertainment was used to lead into the 
social atmosphere. Here, Poles, Slovaks, [boh« 
mians and people of other races could be cot 
bined and later led into games to fit the temper 


ament. Mr. Smergalski spoke of a series 0! 


these game evenings which he conducted. Final! 
notice was given that they were ended but the 
people kept coming. They didn’t want to tut 
them away so they let them in and said, “Here 
you are; we have no form of entertainment, you 
must entertain yourselves.” Then someone sav 
a woman who sang and suggested that perhaps 
she would sing. She did so and was followed 
by much applause. Then someone else saw 3 
good speaker who was asked to talk on what the 
Northwest Trust and Savings Bank was doing 
for its employees in welfare work. She did 0. 
and the evening was a success. Mr. Smergalsk 
felt that the point was to get people into the moot 
whereby it was possible to get their own expres 





sion. When play is spontaneous, only then 
success sure. 


Miss Sophia Ross, of Philadelphia, spoke © 
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ntleman from the West who had told her of 


his experiences with social dancing. He 


oe 
ne of 
t that the greatest problem was not with the 
inger groups but with those between the ages 
eighteen and twenty-five. Music and the com- 


peting with popular dance halls were the greatest 


1 


lems. Their dance halls were to be closed 
vn temporarily because they were beyond 
ntrol. (One was started again, dances were 
‘as family dances, and everyone came. In 
iladelphia, Miss Ross stated, dance halls had 
een closed down in three separate cases. Finally, 


center was opened with a game. Suggestion 
1s made that caution should be taken that the 


yple should not come for the dancing alone. 


of the music was an important point to 
r ynsidered. She felt that it was difficult to 
| the modern dance, because with modern 


o particular step could be assured. 
ervey of the Northeast High School told 
perience in conducting dancing. He had 
selection of people to start the 


Dances were held in the gymnasium and 
wa attendance of trom three hundred 
| | and fifty in the social dancing 
was a difficult problem. Finally, 


iol boys were induced to volunteer 
a fle did not feel that teachers 
ver erely physical education teachers 


properly trained leaders for rec- 


which followed it was stated 

they had found the handling and 

ng of music a problem and had now organ- 
‘lub idea, everyone paying ten or 


ents. In Albany, they had a committee 


hools to whom fifteen cents admission 

was paid This had financed the whole work, 
iding three pieces of music—$19 per night 

had left a surplus of $150 in the bank. In 


Syracuse, the Recreation Superintendent had a 
backing organization, and they could employ a 

union group. The municipality furnished the 
place, heat, light and workers; the people col- 
ected the money and spent it, but the commission, 
as such, was not allowed to collect any money. 
When social dancing became impossible, square 


dances were introduced. In Baltimore, the Com- 
paid for the piano and the members sup- 
he extra music. The girls acted as host- 


CSS nd the bovs paid their share of the ex- 


n Chicago it was suggested to groups 
issess themselves. Since the responsi- 


been thrown on the club members, the 


attendance had doubled and a greater interest had 
been shown. The recreation authorities, how- 
ever, retained the power to suggest the kind of 
music which should be used. No jazz is allowed. 
Certain requirements have been made obligatory. 
For example, all those entering must have white 
collars and combed hair, and no flannel shirts 
are allowed. It is not the less democratic be- 
cause of these rules to improve conduct, but 


more so 


Mrs. P. H. Valentine, Director of the play 
grounds in Philadelphia, Pennsylvannia, founded 
under the wills of Richard and Sarah A. Smith, 
deceased, writes of the unique junior city carried 
on as “our Village.” 

“Last year fully justified Village as a play 
feature. The steady enthusiasm of the children 
and their increasingly good thinking in the 
interest of Village management were strong con- 
tributors to the encouragement of a staff never 
more uniformly and intelligently interested in 
this, our distinctive play enterprise. Outside 
interest, demonstrated by rather heavy visitation, 
added to encouragement and strengthened our 
conviction that we had something to offer worthy 
of imitation by people interested in education 
through play. We look forward in the coming 
year to further development. It is important that 
the industrial life of the community show growth. 
\Ve are thinking of weaving with hand looms, 
toy making and printing. The market must be 
supplied with goods in order to give currency a 
real value. The demand for Village houses and 
overcrowding resulting from the necessity of two 
families occupying the same house will probably 
result in a housing commission and some solution 
of the problem by the children. The newspape: 
started this year has been a decided success and 
furnishes employment to many reporters and 
news boys, as well as the editorial staff. A print 
ing press added to Village equipment will add 
greatly to the value for the children. 

“The interest of the parents in the playground 
is one of the most delightful features of the work. 
It is to be hoped that more of this spirit may be 
encouraged. Work for children loses its greatest 
value when the child is treated as a unit distinct 
from his family. There are too many tendencies 
in American life to separate the child from his 
family group. In our work I would hope for a 
continuous growth of interest and cooperation 


of parents.” 
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South Park Commissioners Yearly Schedule 


and Sports Division 


of Promoted Activities Playground 


Set 





Requit Parks Promoted Kequired of all Parks Promoted Optional and Suggested 
Month throu; Department Office by Local Staff Promoted by Local Staff 
Inter-Park Competition Winter Carnival Fathers’ and Sons’ Davy 
85 Ib. 95 Ibs. 105-115-125-145 Ib Snow Sports Mothers’ and Daughters’ Day 
Basket ball Sled Races Pleasant Sunday Afternoon 
January A. and B. Limited and Unlimited Skiing Races Movies and Amateur Nights 
Women’s Volley Ball Skating Events Forum 
Gramm Schools Basketball—P. Out-of-Doors Day Community Nights 
S.A:.% 
Inter-Park Competition Holiday Observance: Soap Bubble Parties 
Basketball Lincoln’s & Washington’s Stunt Night 
February Girls’ Volley Ball Birthdays Social Games Evening 
Business Men’s Volley Ball Valentine Parties Pleasant Sunday Afternoon 
Grammar Schools Basketball Community Nights 
A. A. F. Tournaments Forum 
Inter-Park Competition Gymnasium Exhibitions Table Tennis Tournament 
Basketball Marbles Tournament Community Nights 
Girls’ Volley Ball Pleasant Sunday Afternoons 
March 3usiness Men’s Volley Ball Social Games Evenings 
Wrest] neg 
Grammar hools Basketball 
A. A. F. Tournaments 
A. A. U. Tournaments 
Inter-Park Competition Gymnasium Exhibitions Roller Skate Hockey 
Girls’ Volley Ball Skipmobile Preliminaries Mistrel Show 
Business Men’s Volley Ball Roller Skate Preliminaries Clean-up Week 
April Indoor Track Doll Day: 
Roller Skate Tournament Paper Doll Exhibit 
Skipmobile Relay Doll Dress Exhibit 


Doll Carriage Parade 
Doll House Exhibit 
Doll Baby Show 
Doll Drama 


Boys’ Volley Ball Tourn 
Seniors Volley Ball Tourn 


Home Gardens Week 
May Day Celebration 
Children’s Chorus Festival 
Community Hike 


Grammar Schools’ Baseball Kite Preliminaries 
Kite Tournament Top Spinning Tournament— 
May Spinning Races—Times Races 
i Distance Thrown Races 
Accurate Throw 
Stunt Events 


Music Festival 
Community Sings 
Outdoor Community Night 


Community Play Festival 
Jackstones Tourn. 


Grammar Schools Baseball 
South Park Play Festival 


June Mumble-the-peg tournament 
Twilight Leagues 
Community Baby Show 
Playground Ball Horseshoe Preliminaries Sane Fourth Celebration 
85, 95, 105, 115, 125, 145# Divi- Pet Show Quoits Tournament 
sions Aquatic Stunt Day Twilight Leagues 
July Indian Day 
Ai Community Sings 
Outdoor Community Nights 
Playground Bal Sand Court Contests Doll Dressmaking Exhibit 
Outdoor Track Illustrated Stories Twilight Leagues 
Aquatic D Sand Modelling Outdoor Community Nights 
Swimmir Sand House & Garden Community Sings 
August Water B Sailboat Tournament: Outdoor Dramatics 
; Toustin Races Tacking, etc. 
Tennis Tournament Sails and Construction 
Badge Test Prizes 
Tennis Preliminaries 
162 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec« 








Se 





SOUTHSIDE 


Department Picnic 
Finals, 
Summer Sports 
Bor mre 
N Basket Lunch 
Lantern Parade 
hecker Tournament 
Schools Volley Ball—(Girls) 
Schools Soccer—( Boys) 
South Park Soccer Tournament 
Pushmobile Tournament 
Schools Volley Ball—(Girls) 
Schools Soccer—( Boys) 
South Park Soccer 
Decembe Schools Volley Ball 


COMMISSIONER'S YEARLY 


Checker Preliminaries 
Athletic Stunt Night 
Junior Exhibition: 


Handicrafts Exhibit, wind mills, 


kites, beads, 
embroidery, 


gliders, 
sewing, 


houses, doll clothing, 
flowers, paper dolls, 
table 


Better Health Week 


Pushmobile Preliminaries 
Hallowe’en Parade 
Novel Costumes 

Amusing Costumes 


Beautiful Costumes 


“Come and See” Day 
Armistice Day Celebration 


Tournament 


Christmas Celebration 


Community Nights 
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Home-grown Flower Show 
Community Hike 
Community Picnic 
Community Pageants 


laces, Sand Engine Contests 
doll  Wind-Mill Exhibit 
paper Bird House Exhibit 
sand 


Home Gardens Exhibit 
Home Arts Exhibit 
Community Nights 

Pleasant Sunday Afternoons 
Forum 


Model Airplane & Glider Tourna- 


ment 
Forum 
Story-Telling Contest 
Amateur Night 
Pleasant Sunday afternoons 
Community Nights 
Forum 


Declamation Contests 
Debates 
Loan Art 
Pleasant 
Forum 


Exhibit 


Sunday Afternoons 








| 
S 


A C lose 





of the cut-outs in the exhibit loaned to the Playground and Recreation Association of America 





by the Public 


Schools Extension Department of Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Evening Use of Playgrounds 
in Philadelphia 


By 
SopHta L. Ross 


) 


Chief of the Bureau of Recreation 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Philadelphia has a number of recreation cen- 
ters under the supervision of the Bureau of 
Recreation which have, in addition to play areas 
buildings equipped with one or two gymnasiums, 
auditoriums, club rooms, showers, lockers, swim- 


1 


ming pools, and similar facilities. It is in these 
buildings that the major evening activities are 
conducted. 

There are nine fully equipped gymnasiums 
where male and female groups receive two sixty- 
minute periods each week. The work in these 


classes consists irching tactics, calisthenics, 


apparatus work, and games. The groups vary 
in size according to the locality and popularity 
of the teacher e older or married women’s 
groups in five centers do excellent work. In one 
center 120 women are registered ; 96 is the high- 
est attendance, w 65 is the average attend- 
ance, 

There are da neg asses at these centers. 
There are a few evening classes in folk dancing 
but this form of dancing is most enjoyed by the 
younger children. Classes in aesthetic and social 
dancing, however, are popular among the grown- 
ups 

Various types ubs are organized to appeal 


to the different groups that patronize the centers. 


Among the older men and boys there are various 
Athletic Clubs. Dramatic Clubs appeal to the 
There are sewing clubs for the 
careful in Philadelphia to speak 
and “Groups” rather than 
of “Sewing Classes” as it seems to put the work 
social rather than of a school 


young people. 
women. We are 
of “Sewing Clubs” 


on the basis of a 
activity. These groups are made up of married 
women ranging in age from twenty-five to 
sixty-five years, and the average size of the 


group is twenty-fi \t one center there is a 


ONLY CHILDREN 


modelling and drawing class. Musical organiza- 
tions are popular. There are three orchestras as 
well as a Saxaphone, a Mandolin and a Glee Club 
at various centers. Groups of Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts and Camp Fire Girls are organized under 
the auspices of the Bureau of Recreation and 
hold their meetings at the various centers. 

Each Recreation Center has its reading room 
and its game room, the latter used mostly by 
boys in the evening. 

Various adult groups are organized in the dif- 
ferent neighborhoods to further the interest of 
the center. There are Parent Associations, 
Neighborhood Associations and a_ Friendship 
Club. These organizations assist in the various 
holiday celebrations both financially and by giv- 
ing their time on the special day. 

One room is assigned to the older men where 
they are allowed to smoke. In three centers 
there are pool tables; in two, shuffle boards, 
Checkers and dominoes are played in the winter, 
and during the summer evenings quoit pitching 
is very popular among the men. 

Here might be mentioned the Council, made 
up of one or two representatives from each of the 
different clubs, which meets once a month and 
is in a measure the governing body of the center 
The representatives report on the work of thei! 
groups and each club pays a certain amount to 
a general fund which is used as a supplementar) 
fund to develop special activities. 

In addition to the regular activities in_ the 
Centers, various outside organizations use them 
as meeting places, getting their permits from the 
office. Among these outside groups are am 
Improvement Association, Choral Society, Amer! 
can Legion, Civic Club and School Alumni 
Association. 

The Bureau of Recreation maintains twenty- 
eight swimming pools which are open after 6:30 
p. m., for the exclusive use of men and women. 

The activities on the grounds of the second 
and third groups depend largely upon the light- 
ing of the area. These grounds are kept opet 
until 8:30 p. m., and after 7:30 the patrons are 
boys and men. Where there are swimming pools 
the clubs meet in the office and waiting room. 


Over one-half (Slper cent) of the 1108 persons under eighteen 


years of age recently studied by the United States Children’s Bureau because they had been ar- 
rested for violation of postal laws (not necessarily guilty) were found to be under sixteen yea: 
of age; almost one-fourth were less than fourteen years of age. 








CHILDREN AT MOTION 


One Week’s Attendance 
of Children at Motion 
Picture Entertainments 


By Haroitp O. BERG 


y data is the result of a survey 


he tollowing 

de in ten representative schools in Mil- 
uke m attendance of children at movies. 
believe the data is correct because no child 
sign his name to his statement 
was not permitted to see the 


x is my summary of the data: 
Is x line d 3468 
boys to girls—6 to 5 


12 and 13 are the greatest fre 
Saturday, and Thursday are the most 


ttendance was on school days 


ET GG OONNOE a dic aca dendivnsces 1011 
ht nal op aniamdarene a tae eis 1620 

ee ee ee 1456 
the survey was made I realized that 


ould have been a little more definite, for 


tance, he 


»w old were the sisters and brothers 
vhom they attended. 
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Spare Time ina Mill Town 


The town of Tuy Mississippi, 1s the home 


of the Tupelo Cott ills. The mill man- 
agement has pi 1 large number of ac 
tivities of interest the mill operatives, thus 
making the villag much pleasanter town in 
which to live as we more progressive one. 


There is no com] ry education law in the 


state of Mississippi the mill operatives of 
Tupelo by unanimous action at a citizens’ mass 
meeting passed resolutions requiring all children 
of school age who resided in the village to attend 
school. Eight months of school under trained 


teachers, is offered the children of the village by 


the mill management one of the best equipped 


schools in that section of the state. A trained 


worker gives all her time to the social life of the 


employees. A playground is equipped with 
swings, merry-go-round, baseball diamond, basket- 
hall and tennis courts, grandstand and outdoor 
stage. Concerts and entertainments and other 
nublic social events are given. An annual Fourth 


of July picnic and Field Day is looked forward 
to with keen interest Dinner and cold drinks 
are furnished free by mill management. 

There are three classes in domestic science and 
home economics in the mill village under the di- 
rection of a trained Ie One is composed of 
the mothers, another of the young women, and 
the third of school children 


village contains a recreation room and an attrac- 


\ club house in the 
tive free library with plenty of good books and 
all the current magazines. Boy Scouts, Camp- 
fire girls, and Blue Bird clubs all center their ac- 
tivities at the clubhouse. ‘There is a good piano 
in the club and the school children and girls from 
the mill enjoy the advantage of musical instruc- 
tion under a competent teacher. One of the most 

the girls’ and woman’s 
ar they had a total of 3,800 


Workers from both 


popular organizatiot 


canning club. Last 
cans of fruit and vegetables 
the Mississippi State Agricultural College and 
from the agricultural department at Washington 


often visit the club it the benefit of their 


latest work. Club delegates are sent regularly at 
the expense of the Tupelo Mills to the yearly 
State Conference on Home Economics at the 
State Agricultural College. There are regularly 
organized classes in garment cutting and sewing. 


The expense of the n and supplies used is 


borne by the corporatio1 [Last season a dress 
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was offered free of charge to each girl in th 
state who made an “A” standard in canning 
work. Ejighteen hundred girls qualified and wer 


given dresses in the test. 


A Letter from the War 
Department 


WAR DEPARTMENT 
The Adjutant General’s Office 


Washington 


February 21, 1923 
Mr. H. S. Braucher, Secretary, 


Community Service, 
315 Fourth Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 


The Secretary of War desires to express his 
appreciation of the assistance which has been 
rendered by the Community Service of the Play 
ground and Recreation Association of America 
in promoting the success of Military Training 
Camps. 

During the past year your representatives have 
visited cities adjacent to many of our training 
camps. In cooperation with military and _ local 
authorities they have done much to stimulate 
interest in the success of the training camp pro 
grams, to prepare for the reception of students 
at the camps and to supply wholesome recreation 
for men from the camps during their visits to 
nearby towns. 

Your work has been done most efficiently. It 
has been done in a spirit of helpfulness, with so 
little thought for self-interest that many who 
profit from the results of your work were not 
aware of the means by which it was accomplished. 


Very truly Yo urs, 


(Signed) Rogpert C. Davis, 


The Adjutant General 











PUBLIC SAFETY 


Recreation in East Orange 


Lincoln E. Rowley, Secretary of the Board ot 
creation Commissioners of East Orange, New 
sey, in the annual report of the Board for 
)22, has estimated that the cooperative arrange- 
ent effective in the work of the Board of Recre- 
yn Commissioners and the Board of Education, 

ye school alone has meant a saving of ap- 
cimately $25,000. The Board of Recreation 
Commissioners, which owns a plot of land next 
the school, supervises the work on this play- 
und and has the use of the playground toilets 
bath in the basement of the school, when 
ool is not in session. ‘The school has an exit 
ym the play room so that it may use the play- 
ind at any time school is in session. Through 
irrangement, the city has been saved the ex- 

nse of building a shower, of bringing in water, 
building a shelter and installing toilets. 

\t the same time, the school authorities have 


een relieved of the expense of purchasing addi- 


\ NEw PLAYGROUND FOR THE CITY 


(he city has secured through purchase a six 
i half acre tract which will be used as a place 
lumping the city’s ashes until the land has 
been brought to grade. According to the terms 
the agreement, the property must be turned 
er tor park or play 


than May 1, 1925. 


ground purposes not later 


~ 


\ New SHELTER House 


ntracts have been awarded for the building 


new shelter house on the East Orange Oval, 


rected at a cost of $12,750. The building 
tain a large plav ro 1m, 20 feet by 38 feet, 
kers tor play material, costumes and simi- 


There will be a supervisor’s room 
kers 10 feet by 16 feet: a 
tendents’ room similarly equipped ; a girls’ 
, T0855 2 boys’ toilet 9 feet by 9 

court 10 feet by 26 feet. The 
constructed of hollow tile and 

Spanish tile roof The inside 

will be of oak, and in the 

mv ea large fire place. Immediately 
building will be a small fish pond 


with two drinking fountains. 


CAMPAIGNS 167 
TENNIs, A PopuLaR ACTIVITY 


Kast Orange now has eighteen public tennis 
courts, three of which are lighted and may be 
used at night by those who are willing to pay for 
the cost of lighting and supervision. This is es 
timated at $1.40 per hour for one court; for two 
courts, $1.80; three, $2.20. 


SUNDAY EVENING VESPER SERVICES 


Last summer a new feature was introduced 
when twelve Sunday evening outdoor Vesper 
Services were conducted at the Oval by the 
churches ot the city. 


Public Safety Campaigns 


The fact that a large number of children meet 
with automobile accidents each year and the great 
street problem presented by the motor vehicle, 
have aroused the Boston playground authorities 
to a realization of the fact that every effort must 
be made to instruct boys and girls in the neces 
sity of observing public safety rules. As a re 
sult, a unique public safety campaign is now a 
part of the program of the boys’ playground. 

This campaign, which Miss Lulu Donovan of 
the Boston School Committee described as “sugar- 
coated” education, is conducted on the play- 
grounds through the medium of a motion picture 
show. The program opens in the customary way 
with a good comedy film. This is followed by 
an interesting talk on safety by an insurance man 
who shows the fire risks in alleys, basement, or 
area ways. Or a traffic officer gives a demonstra 
tion of the various traffic signals—a procedure 
always of great interest to the children. The 
program closes with a safety first film and some 
rousing community singing. That these discus 
sions have left their impression is demonstrated 
by the fact that the children have invented a spe 
cial traffic game. 

\ttractive posters constantly displayed on the 
playground help to drive home the safety first 
rules and the idea is still further elaborated by 
the production of a pantomime dealing with the 
subject in allegory. The Massachusetts Satety 


Council cooperates in the work. 


A mule makes no progress when he’s kicking, neither does a man.” 
lotto from the Chicago Daily Tribune, July 10, 1922. 
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Portland and the Paradox 


Making play business-like may seem a paradox 


to the uninitiated, but very essential when it 
comes to planning the way a whole city plays. 
What every-day efficiency can accomplish in or- 
ganizing a city’s recreation is shown by the past 
year’s record of Portland, Oregon, Community 
Service. With the 


conducted,” Portland 


slogan, “Recreation practically 


Community Service, under 


the direction of John C. Henderson, has brought 
about a number far-reaching recreational 
effects. Although there have been plenty of 


worthwhile events conducted on a large scale, 
such as Drama Week and two notably fine Music 
Weeks, there is no striving after “stunts” of 
merely ephemeral value. The effort is to provide 
wholesome recreation every day for everybody. 

The yearly budget for the work of Portland 
Community Service is only $8,000, but propor- 
tionately, a large number of people are served. 
The attendance record for the month of January, 
1923, is an interesting index of the extent to 
which the work touches the community. Port- 
land has a population of 295,463. January 


statistics show an attendance estimate of: 


Community singit ee Pe 
Junior recreation ee 
Industrial recreatio1 eer 
Hikers’ Club .. 200 
Couch School playground ... 600 

12,250 


The industrial reere activities have been 


carried on with a mit im of assistance from the 


manufacturing and wholesaling concerns whose 


em. Both management and 


employees enjoy tl 
employees are represented on the Industrial Ath- 


letic Association. The athletics have brought 


‘ 


about natural and real acquaintanceship between 


the various industrial groups. In the summer of 
1922, sixteen teams formed two leagues and car- 
schedule. Over 40,000 


spectators. 


ried out a fourteen game 
people were reached as players or 
During the winter of 1922-23 a seven team bas- 
ketball league played a twelve game schedule, at 
the public school gymnasiums and one of the city 


armories. Indicative of the general interest which 


the Community Service industrial athletics have 
aroused is the fact that the Marshall Well Hard- 
ware Company will have in their new building 
the largest gymnasium on the Pacific Coast. 

Junior basketball teams and leagues have been 
organized by various sporting goods firms with 
the aid of Portland Community Service. The 
latter provides floors and secures leadership and 
neighborhood support. 

Portland has a large apartment house district 
and the problem of space for children’s play in 
this district led the Couch School Parent-Teacher 
Association to appeal to Community Service for 
a solution. The Couch School has an attendance 
of about 1,000. 


cently, was closed after 3:30 is now open until 


Its playground, which, until re- 


5 p. m. every day except Saturday and Sunday. 
Two volunteer playleaders are in charge, and the 
daily attendance is between fifty and one hun- 
dred. In bad weather the school gymnasium is 
used. All of the Parent-Teacher Associations of 
the city are watching the activities at the Couch 
School playground as an experiment, the result 
of which will determine the abandonment or the 
extension of this community use of school prop- 
erty. 

At the present time fourteen neighborhoods 
are conducting recreation activities, using the 
neighborhood school buildings as meeting places. 
The Community Service executive secretary ob 
tained some interesting comments from a source 
that is too often not in favor of the extended use 
of school buildings. He visited each school used 
for recreation purposes and discussed this use 
with the school janitors. Every one of them was 
enthusiastic about keeping the buildings open out- 
side of school hours for general neighborhood use. 

The colored citizens are not forgotten in plan 
ning the recreation program. With the assistance 
of the Park Board and the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association a tennis court was built for the 
exclusive use of colored players. Community 
Service received a request for assistance from a 
colored colony in Montavilla and a club was or 
ganized for the boys and girls of that district. 
The colored churches have helped by giving space 
for club meetings. They in turn have been as- 
sisted in giving entertainments and have been fur 
nished with song leaders and loaned motion pic 
ture equipment. This last is much appreciated, 
as most of the local motion picture theatres do not 
cater to colored patronage. 


The Community Service motion picture machine 
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7¢ be wed by any neighborhood group or 
l \ list of up-to-date motion picture plays 
\g e f eighborhood recreation is maintained 


use of such organizations. 


‘Nl tland Community Service cooperates with 
h roups in the city \ regular bulletin service 
1e 


practical suggestions for community re- 
of all kinds is provided for the women’s 


| other organizations. Requests for this 





and ot rgal 
y terial come from all parts of Oregon as well 
, m Portland. Community Service is assist- 
: » the American Legion with a series of confer- 
‘f be held in various parts of the state on 
subject of community recreation and the part 

7 f the Legion can take in it. 
a luate students of Reed College, which 
e | specializes in social problems, have been aided by 
Portland Community Service in making important 
+ esearches into the effects of recreation upon em- 
f | =ploved women. These researches were conducted 
h the laboratory method. Recreation evenings 
It vere held by groups of employed women, who 
e vere physically rated at the beginning of the series 
fterwards. -The beneficial results were care- 
fully checked and tabulated and are a matter of 
- cientific record through the theses prepared by 
a Reed College students. Further social investiga- 
s will be made by Reed College and Commu- 

Service d 1g 1923 
‘ 

| During the summer “Little Mothers’ Leagues” 
s vere organized and conducted at the several cen- 
ters, under the supervision of a nurse from the 


lo hapter of the American Red Cross. Girls 
between the ages of ten and fourteen years were 


e ed in these leagues. The “Little Mothers” 

were taught how to feed and care for infants 

ere given talks on the subjects of health in 

the home. About fifty members of the class were 

awarded certificates issued by the State Depart- 
ent of Healtl During the winter a class in 


home nursing was conducted at the Albemarle 
Center. This course was also given under the 
sion of a Red Cross nurse. The course in- 


nt sick room duties, household duties and 

actical training in the care of the sick, 
the preparation of food for the sick. General 
healt tures were also included in the course.— 


Mror nnual report of York, Pennsylvania, 


partment. 


ao ; . 
A Course in Play as a Sub- 
stitute for Theology 
By 
EK. L. Roperts 
DirECTOR OF PuysicaAL EpucaTion, BriGHA? 
YounG UNIVERSITY 
The Brigham Young University of Provo, Utah, 
is consciously directing its energies toward the 
training of leaders for church and civic activities 
in various communities in the intermountain sec 
tion. Since it is a church institution, it requires 
all of its students to take a course in some phase 
of theological instruction. That it has come to a 
full appreciation of the importance of training 
social and play leaders is indicated by the fact 
that this year the faculty has permitted students 
to enroll in the course of social and recreation 
leadership in lieu of the regular work in theology. 
The new course meets twice each week during 
three-quarters of the school year. The aim is 
to prepare for active supervision of community 
recreation in its various forms. Instruction is 
given in the supervision of playground activities, 
indoor games, home social entertainments, folk 
dancing, social dancing, hikes and outings. ‘The 
instructor devotes half the time to a theoretical 
discussion of the objectives of the course, methods 
of directing recreation activities and the problems 
associated with the work. The remainder of the 

time is taken up in actual practice in directing. 

So much interest was aroused in the course, 
when it was offered, that it became necessary to 
limit to approximately forty the number selected 
and to choose those who seemed best fitted for 
leadership. The personnel is almost equally di 
vided between young men and young women. 

The class is divided into small entertaining 
units of from four to six students. These groups 
in turn act as hosts at evening social parties and 
in arranging entertainments. During the present 
year more than fifty delightful social affairs have 
been given. In addition to these recreation activi 
ties conducted by the class, numerous other enter- 
tainment features have been initiated by the 
individual members for the benefit of the com- 
munity. Community centers, clubs, class organ 
izations, church wards and even business men’s 
groups have made frequent calls upon the recrea 
tion leaders to take charge of their social affairs. 
At the present time there is hardly a_ social 


gathering in the city of Provo that is not in some 
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way assisted by the Brigham Young University 
class in social and recreation leadership. 
The fame of the new form of “theological” in- 
struction has reached into the remotest corners ot 


Idaho. 


these 


Utah and even into the state of As a re- 


sult of the call oming in trom distant 


parts, the Univer ; made the leadership class 


a part of its cout ind both instructors and stu- 


dents have been sent to numerous outside com 


munities. In this way the work, or rather play, 


has been carried over to hundreds of people who 


cannot attend the school 


One year ago the Brigham Young University 


initiated what ij own as its “Leadership In- 


stitute.” This Institute, which lasts a week, 


takes the form of a big educational “round-up,” 


when friends and supporters of the University 


return for study under the foremost educators of 


the state. Over three thousand citizens responded 


' 


to the leadership this winter, and the enter- 


tainment of the large group of people was thrown 


almost entirely into the hands of the class of so- 


cial leaders being veloped at the school. Two 


and three hours each afternoon, and occasionally 


in the evening, the class was brought into ac- 


tion, initiating play and other forms of social re- 


creation for the visitors 


Very often more than 
four hundred people at a time crowded into the 
gy mnasium, and this group was kept moving con- 


stantly in suitable games and dancing. It was 


an engineering problem of considerable difficulty 
to keep such a throng busy and happy in a small 
space, but the class of social leaders handled the 
situation admirabl; 

One of the by 


ducts of the class in social 


ard recreation leadership is the improvement of 


social standards noticeable in the Univer- 


sity. Social part re, at present, something 
more than met dancing affairs. Indeed 
the time is filled with other enjoyable 
features that tl ttle or no time for social 
dancing. Re tvy has been created to a 
higher degree 

\nother « iw@her standards lies in 
the improv ni; eading students of 
the college bel to the class and they set the 
pace in social Since they have been 
trained in the best of dancing, they natur- 
ally practice tl public social life, and as 
a result, other students are following their ex- 


ample. Social at the Brigham Young 


University is now high plane. 


The authorities at the niversity are enthusias 


THE POWER 





OF SONG 


tic over the new plan and believe it will prove a 
religious asset to the community, since it will 
make for proper social and moral standards of 
conduct. 


The Power of Song 


To sing is natural. It is an inner need of every 
man from the first tribal days to the present. 
Song is universal; acceptable to God and man. 
It heals. 


creative 


It cheers. It radiates joy and releases 


fresh energy. When people sing to- 


gether barriers are broken down, a right basis 
of understanding is established between man and 


man, the “imprisoned splendor” in the human 


heart is set free and a new vision of life and 


brotherhood achieved. 


The educational influence of good music for 


the people can not be estimated and a great deal 


is being done in this way through symphony 


orchestras and band music in concert halls and 


public parks. “Good music for the people” has 


become somewhat of a slogan making an in- 
creasingly strong appeal to public spirited citi- 
zens and awakening within them a philanthropic 
desire to aid in its furtherance and development. 

There is another slogan not so well understood 
nor supported but in reality of equal if not 


greater importance and that is: “Good music 


by the people!’ Life is most worth while wher 


we are creating something ourselves, givin 


vent to pent up emotions, expressing the deep 


thing within us: beauty or song or joy; then 


we find that for which the whole world is seek- 


ing—something marvelously human—a revela- 


tion which is of the heart. 


There is a great fountain of new life in a 


singing people. Song in mass is a regenerative 


force of incalculable power in the social body. 
It is the large musical concord that thrills. Have 


ever heard a great crowd of 10,000 to 


you 
15,000 people singing together in the open’ In 


the cool of the evening, led by a beautifully 


trained band—a band accustomed to invoke 


song and cheer from such a crowd? It is an 
emotional experience entirely outside that which 
music enjoyed solely for its 
There 


life, which to know must be experienced. [hi 


comes from 


aestnetic qualities. are some values in 


is one of them. 


HaRRY BARNHART 








Settlement Schools Link Music 
with Life 


KENNETH S. CLARK 


the space of one week during the early 
vo events occurred that marked a mile- 
the course of the music school settle- 
ement One of these was a concert in 
york City which demonstrated the achieve- 
e seven music schools included in the 
Music School Settlements of that 

his program showed that these mu- 

led expertly every grade of mu- 


mm the music play of children 


f a young concert performer. 

of the program were the playing of 
mphonic works by orchestras from 
ments, examples of elementary solo 


no and violin, exercises in rhythmics, 
king of a class in musical games and 
of a youthful chorus of girls. Best 


the overtones of the occasion indicate that 


he settlement schools are performing a vital 


tion of social service—namely, linking music 


[he spectators learned that this group of set- 


ement schools represented the following: 
pcnolafs attending ....<....cscesses 2.150 
Dias b5 bes 6 00 a hoaddeate ae 200 
Pe «ccccadavadedenienae wow 14 
WE ot stile a ony te ated, eee 40 
soregate budget « . .$150,000 
the pupils pay one-third. 
. SETTLEMENT SCHOOLS 
~ with the above concert ap 
ma me which marks the standard- 


ocedure in the musical settlement field. 
Schools and Settle- 

ents, by Janet D. Schenck, 
re d by Harold Bauer. This survey 
ed at fifty cents by the National Fed 
Settlements, 20 Union Park, Boston, 


iI 1S one ot a series of Settle- 


by Albert J. Kennedy. 

of the survey by Mrs. Schenck 

tions of the music schools 

tional Federation of Settlements at its 
ast Aurora, New York. 

the survey there are now about 


nent music schools located in 20 cities 


and 19 states. Detailed returns from 50 houses 


show the following figures: 


a. errr ee 5.800 
Teachet po 518 
Orchestras ... ee O) 
Choruses .. Poa ee i $4 
Classes in Harmony and Theory 50 


\ wide variety of nationalities is represented 
among the pupils. The majority of schools art 
departments of settlements, but thirteen are sep 
arately organized and housed and seven are 
separately incorporated. This special group owns 
property valued at $518,000, has an enrollment of 
4,084 students and employs 368 teachers. Its 


combined budget approximates $236,000 vearly 
HuMAN-INTEREST ANECDOTES 


Few surveys are so crammed with human in- 
terest as the present one. As Mrs. Schenck 
points out, the real justification for the instru 
tion offered is found in the lives of the pupuls. 
Says she, “Neither the neighborhood teacher nor 
the ordinary conservatory are interested in what 
is to them but merest by-products. In the mu 
sic school, art and life are never separated.” 

Numerous incidents are cited by the author 
to illustrate the social influence of music tn the 
lives of these young students. For example 
Two children of about fourteen years of ag 
were waiting their turn to play at the spring 
concert. There were some three hundred in the 
audience. As the moment approached for on 
little girl to step forth, the other whispered, 
“Ain't you scared?” The reply came back 
clearly, “No, I ain't. It’s not me that’s playing!” 


“Do you care very much about your musi 


asked a director, hearing an older student | 
“\Vell, after working in a factory all day 
about the only thing that makes life wortl 
ing!’ was the reply. 

The mother of a talented pupil who had been 
through a long and dangerous illness, said that 
when she was praying that her child might get 
well, she kept thinking that if her prayer was 
granted, she would try as a thanksgiving offering 


to do more and more for the Music School, be 
17] 
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cause it had done. so much for the happiness 
of the family 

“T remember well,” says the author, ‘a thin, 
white, tiny, little fellow summoned to appear in 
the school office with his father for the purpose 
of explaining that an hour in the park each day 


would be better for that particular boy than the 


same time spent in practicing upon his violin. 
The father listened stolidly to our arguments, 
and when we |, he looked from us to the 
little fellow listlessly there, and back 
again, and witl hopeless shrug of the shoul 
ders, said ‘But what can I do? He is now 
thirteen; in one year he must go to work and 
then never aga his life can he learn any- 
thing about thi like music. I went without 
it. He must get it this year so he will always 
have it.’ ”’ 
INFLUENCI ON THE FAMILY 

Not the least rew irding aspect of the work 
of the schools the reinforcement which not 
alone the pupil but the whole family draws from 
contact with mu It is wonderful coming in 
off this crowd treet,’ said a mother to the 
director of one of the schools, ‘and then find- 


ing this quiet and the music. I am happy every 
time my child comes here.” 

“T call to mind,” relates the writer, ‘Sone mother 
who had brought her daughter for her first les- 
son. As I passed through the students’ waiting 
room, I noticed a tired figure sitting on a most 
uncomfortable straight chair set close against the 
side wall. I suggested that a larger armchair 
would be far easier, but she persisted in sitting 
upon the hard little chair. Finally, thinking her 
difiident, I took active steps to make her more 
comfortable. Thereupon, she explained in a 
rather shamefaced way, that she had chosen the 
straight chair because it permitted her better 
to hear the orchestra which was rehearsing in 
the adjoining room. It gave me a choking sen- 
sation to see the way her face lit up when I 
told her she might come Friday nights and sit 
in the room in which the orchestra was playing. 


“The directo 1 school which specializes in 


singing, tells me that the fine, old songs taught 
the children are, most of them, learned by the 


parents; that a large proportion of the neighbor- 
hood audienc when they are sung at 


a concert.’ 


All schools requests for lessons from 
mothers of stud isually reviving an early 
acquaintanceship with music) so that they may 
be more helpful to their children. 


A young couple who could not agree and who 
were perilously close to breaking up their home, 
weathered the storm through the influence oj 
the music the wife was studying. The husband's 
fondness for it, and the wife’s endeavor through 
its influence on her own character, to make things 
better, brought them to mutual understanding 
and ultimate reunion. 

Foreigners just come over are often brought 
by relatives or friends to the school, bot! 
hear music and to enter their children; thus, 
in many instances continuing training already 
started on the other side. The director 
certain school tells of singling out at one of 
their concerts a man whose face was beyond 
measure hopeless and dull. Suddenly, as if by 
some miracle, he became alive. Inquiry revealed 
that he had only just landed, spoke no English 
and was desperately lonely and forlorn.  T! 
familiar strains of one of his native classics re- 
vealed to him that he was actually among friends 


METHODS OF ORGANIZATION 


Chapters of practical value to settlements con- 
templating the adding of a music department ar 
those on “Organization” and “Administration.” 
In the latter, an interesting feature is the descrip 
tion of the two types of fees exacted for les- 
sons; one is known as the fixed scale and the 
other as the sliding scale. The former provides 
that all pupils, whatever their circumstances, 
shall pay the same amount for lessons. There 
are two types of variation within this policy- 
based upon grade and age. The sliding scale |. 
based upon the principle that students should be 
charged according to their ability to pay. The 
Settlement Music School of Philadelphia assigns 
pupils, on the basis of an inquiry, to one of four 
determined economic groups. Each of these 
groups is charged according to its financial ca- 
pacity. Brooklyn Music School sends a visitor 
to talk with the parents of prospective pups 
who are charged a sum which it seems reasonab'e 
that the family should pay. 

Real social service is rendered in some of th 
student concerts, for instance—the Neighborhood 
Music School of New York gave last year 4 
series of evening musicales in charge of the older 
students. Mrs. Schenck, who is the director 0! 
that school, relates: “Cards were issued invit 
ing any one who was tired or disturbed to com 
in and take advantage of the rest and quiet pro 


vided by the music. A considerable group at 
tended regularly. Occasionally a member of th 
audience would tell of a friend who was sick 
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in trouble and we would ask the group to bear 


em in mind while the music went on. It was 


ry stimulating for the students in charge, who 


1 
} 


he responsibility of establishing the right sort 


+ + 
t 


itm< sphere.’ 


SOME UNREASONABLE DEMANDS 
Impossible demands are frequently made upon 
hool,”’ says the author, “sometimes by social 
kers v should know better. The telephone 


d the director is asked if the orchestra 
lay the next night, or if it can provide the 
ental must fe 


r a pageant to be given in 


th ‘four rehearsals a week,’ and 


us other incredible requests. It seems diffi- 

e non-musical person to realize that 

rchestra is seriously working at study 

sym ny, is quite impossible to put it 

e for month or two in order to rehearse 
mething in all probability not musically worth 
| ire also no telephones in the homes 
students, which means that when 

ire summoned for special concerts or re- 

ls is to be done by letter. A consid- 
ration not to be neglected is the fact that the 
lirector of the orchestra has to be paid for his 


} 


ices and extra rehearsals are a luxury many 


of the schools cannot afford. 


The social worker sometimes accuses. the di- 
rector of music of undue fussiness, not realizing 
the musician’s feeling that a work of art must 
be listened to with all deference and quietness. 
The dramatic department of a settlement desires, 
for example, music between two plays. Music 
pupils frankly dislike to play at such times; it is 
almost impossible to secure reasonable quiet, and 
one of the first things that the school tries to 
impress upon students is that there must never 
be any whispering when music is going on. 

“It is, on the other hand, of great importance 
sic departments cooperate in all legiti- 
te endeavors on the part of social workers to 

e the musical culture of the community. 

fore this can be done successfully a clearer 

ling between the two branches of work 


p STUDENT ASSOCIATIONS 


schools attempt to organize Par- 
itions Bronx House, New York, 
ertain number of parents’ meet- 
explaining that the meeting is 

nt as the child’s lesson and charg- 
bsent parent twenty-five cents. Sev- 


he schools have Student Associations; 


SJ 
ww 


neither of these groups, however, is easy of per- 


petuation. 
A STANDARDIZED CURRICULUM 


The survey presents the “brass tacks” of in 
struction in settlements through a set of sched 
ules of studies compiled by the committee, en 
titled “Suggestions on Curriculum,” compiled by 
the Committee on Standardization of Teaching 
Material, and covering all the branches of teach- 


ing, 


‘ ; " 
America’s Favorite Songs 
WHat Are THEY: 

An effective start has been made by the Com- 
mittee on People’s Songs, formed at the Recrea 
tion Congress at Atlantic City, toward carrying 
out the first article in its statement of purpose, 
namely, “to search out through a widespread ex 
pression of public opinion, the best existing songs 
that are suitable for community singing.” The 
committees sent out a questionnaire to upward of 
fifty active community song leaders throughout 
the country, asking them which they considered 
to be the best songs of American origin now be 
ing used in community singing. The results of 
that questionnaire were tabulated and made pub- 
lic for the first time at the Music Supervisors’ 
National Conference at Cleveland, Ohio. At 
the suggestion of Karl W. Gehrkens, president 
of the Conference, the Committee on People’s 
Songs was asked to have a representative appear 
on the Conference program and give a talk on the 
work of the Committee. 
represented by its secretary, Kenneth S. Clark, 


The Committee was 


of Community Service. 

The complete list of songs thereby made pub- 
lic is here reproduced, with the songs listed tn 
the order of votes received by each: 

America, the Beautiful (Materna) 

Old Folks at Home 

My Old Kentucky Home 

Baitle Hymn of the Republic 

Old Black Joe 

Dixte 

America 

Star-Spangled Banner 

Sweet Adeline 

Carry Me Back to Old Virginny 

There’s a Long, Long Trail 

Home, Sweet Home 

Till We Meet Again 

(Continued on page 191) 











Recreation in California’s Rural Districts 


Gustavus C. SCHNEIDER 


rector of Recreation and Physical Education 


Butte County, California. 


In Butte Count there 18 a large section of 


mountainous count1 creat majority of 


schools are on schools with inadequate 


play space surroun ng them, oftentimes on slop- 


ing hillsides and at times with just enough space 


for the buildit p Here the need is very great 


for recreation a al education. The ten- 


dency on the part of the young people of our 
rural and smal nities is to go to the city 


to satisfy their de for pleasure. An oppor- 


tunity to meet the need for the provision of 
wholesome recreation which would keep young 
people in their own communities prompted me to 
interest myself in this county. 

My work as Director of Recreation and Physi- 
cal Education for the county, carries me into 
hve miles north and south 


Half of 


with altitudes 


an area covering sixt 
and fifty-three miles east and west. 
mountain 


this territory is area 


rising to seven thousand feet. The mountain 
sections have many lumber camps, ranches for 
cattle raising and sheep herding, and there is 


much fruit raising. In the valley districts, we 


have rich fruit lands covered with thousands of 
acres in bearing. We are in the heart of the 
good mining districts and of late diamonds have 
been discovered and will be mined under the 


Y ork All this 
means an influx of many people into the terri- 


direction of a Ne company. 


tory. I have visited schools and communities 


in the snow covered regions; I have also been in 


the tropical section, meeting every type of folk 


and have covered twelve thousand miles 
by automobile si larch, 1922 
PHUN ES FOR ADULTS 

(our work Ove many varied activities 


along recreationa ( community develop- 


ment and_ physi edt in the schools. 


mn 
“Phun-Nites” or recreation evenings were held in 


connection with th ram ot over forty civic 


groups, Parent-Teacher Associations, social cen- 
ters, churches, Chambers of Commerce, educa- 
tional institutes, Farm Bureaus, lumber camps 
and mountain communities, reaching over 5,800 
174 


adults in programs made up of stunts, gam 
programs, community singing and other features. 

In the farm centers, recreation directors had 
been appointed to supply recreation programs {fo1 
their respective centers. Material for these pro 
grams is sent out by this office, and local talent 
from nearby communities is furnished. Recrea- 
tion features are planned for every meeting and 
at intervals between the meetings when the meet- 
ing is not entirely given over to recreational a 
tivities. As a result, a much larger opportunity 
for recreation and a more intimate social relation 
ship has come about. 

The value of community recreation, better 
citizenship and physical education in all schools 
were the basis of three short addresses given 
before the Rotary Clubs, Business Men’s Clubs, 
Bureaus, 
Schools 
and civic and educational organizations of all 
Over 4,350 adults 


have been reached, and a greater understanding 


Chambers of Commerce, Farm 


churches, teachers’ institutes, Normal 


kinds throughout the country. 


has resulted of the importance of physical educa 


tion for the children and of adult recreation in 
the lives of all the people. 


THE PLACE OF DRAMATIC ACTIVITIES 


Community Players have been organized by 
the department, and one, two and three act plays 
are being given throughout the country, especially 
in farm bureau meetings and at the schoolhouses 
These 


plays are given as a demonstration of drama, and 


or community halls of mountain districts. 


recreation leaders in the centers will produce 
similar plays and conduct dramatic activities 
among the farm center folks themselves. The 
players have been asked to present the playlets 
in many larger communities for women’s clubs, 
civic organizations and other groups, and their 
activities are proving delightful additions to the 
social life of the county. 

For the first time in the history of the county, 
community play days were held in eleven different 
Nothing 


brought the parents in the various districts into 


sections. perhaps has ever before 
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RECREATION IN CALIFORNIA RURAL DISTRICTS 


relationship and mutual fellowship 
The 


play days with the children. 
est, enthusiasm and joyousness which dom- 


j 


very gathering was a delight to see. 
four thousand children and parents en- 
e program of games and other enter- 
nent features, all held in the rural districts. 
adults came twenty-four miles in 

Some of the chil- 


er mountain roads. 


mountain districts had never before 


tiful valley below. One little girl 
ing trom her mountain home to 
trict for the first time, as the truck 
hildren from her school 

int in the road which gave the 


it seems 
Other children 


ight to ten miles along mountain 


beyond, said, “Oh, 


t's so wonderful.” 


tend the play day in their part of the 

ers became boys again, mothers 

e girls as they entered into the events 

program. Folk dancing and May 

ad a large part in the programs. 

rade preceded each program, participated 

present, who surrounded the flag pole, 

he salute and the Pledge of Allegiance to 
ig and sang the Star Spangled Banner. 


ey were happy community days, and from 


part of the county inquiries are already 


ng made about the play days for next May. 


Vel 


‘se future play days will be on a much larger 
ind plans have already been made and sent 
them. 
o large pageants have been selected for two 
ind more will follow. 


he communities in preparation for 


\ Reat CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 


\nother feature of community life, hitherto 
unknown in this county, were the community 


stmas festivals held in five of the rural dis- 
in two of them, Christmas pageants were 
in which both adults and children had a 


part. Never in the history of these communities 


such enthusiasm and eagerness been shown. 
ney was raised and all the events planned 
people themselves. Splendid organization 
ne occasion 
rge county picnic for the Farm Bureau 
nged, which was attended by over two 
farmers and their families from every 
nty. Games, sports, community 
ny other novel features filled the 
which ended in a commun- 
nterested 


ourselves in the de- 
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velopment of Camp Fire Girl circles, especially 
in the rural districts, five circles having been 
organized in the county. A conference of girls’ 
workers in the county is held every month, the 
entire day being given over to studying girl prob- 
lems. The department has also started a course 
known as the Family and the Community, and 


many parents have entered the course. 


\s a result of our first demonstration of 
recreation evenings in the county about four 
years ago, the plan for recreation leaders in each 


center has been adopted by every Farm Bureau 
in the state, and for the first time recreation had 
an important place in the conference program of 
the Farm Bureau. We are constantly encouraged 
in our work by such demonstrations of the 
growth and permanency of the activities which 


have been initiated. 


Making History in Rural 
Districts 
The Yelm Prarie Settlement, Thurston Coun- 


An old 


thirty-two 


ty, Washington, needed a community hall 
carriage house twenty-eight feet by 
feet on a centrally located tract of land offered a 
Yelm 
wasted no time thinking about the project but pro 


possible solution to the problem. Prarie 


ceeded immediately to take action. A new floor 
was laid, some attractive casement windows cut, 
and the interior was painted a light tan. Fur- 


nishings were provided consisting of two 
large collapsible tables, twenty chairs and some 
benches stained brown. The room was heated by 
a stove and lighted by gasoline mantle lamps. 
Here the Women’s Dress Craft Groups held their 
classes, and before the course was over the women 
had made rose colored curtains, had painted the 
chairs and begun to make rag rugs. Later, cup- 
boards to hold books and dishes were added, one 
in each of two corners, and the poultry meetings 
and official lectures, as well as the women’s meet 
ings, were held there. 

Few people are fully aware of the extent to 
which rural communities are helping to meet their 
leisure time needs through the provision of cen 
ters of various kinds. The reports for 1921 of 
the County Extension Agents of the States Rela- 
tion Service of the United States Department of 
Agriculture show that in that year there were 
established 171 community rest rooms, 110 com 
munity buildings and 91 community recreation 


centers. 











The community effort which has gone into these 

buildings, the needs which they have met and the 
5 j 

results achieved tell a story of unusual interest. 


There is Beaver Creek, a little community in 


Washington County, Maryland, whose citizens de 
termined to have a building, themselves set up a 


concrete foundation which the local contractor 
later said could not be duplicated for a thousand 
dollars, sawed timber in the nearby mountains 
the ite 


and hauled it to Today Beaver Creek 


has its hall where fall the County Farmers’ 
Federation met, and a splendid agricultural ex- 
hibit were held 

In Calloway County, Kentucky, the secretary of 
one of the clubs organized by the Home Demon- 
ved the idea of a club house. 


her idea to push it. Com- 


stration Agent conce 
She had faith enough in 
mittees were appointed to select materials and 


work for foundatior Che County Board of Edu- 


cation gave fifty dollars, and in two weeks’ time 
sufficient money and material were in hand to 
start the work. The Lynn Grove Woman’s Club 


House, built of log nd erected on the school 
grounds at Lynn G1 is now used by girls and 
women for club w and is open to anv com 


munity interest 


Fabius Townshiy irion County, Missouri, 
has the distinction, according to the county agent, 
of being the only rural district in the state where 
a community houss been built by voluntary 
subscriptions. SO ¢ ( was the response on the 
part of the citizens that the project was soon ac- 
complished. One of the citizens gave an acre of 


land. Committees were appointed to secure suit 
able plans, prepare a constitution, and solicit con- 
tributions in each school district. Through home 
talent plays, the serving of dinners and a sale for 
which grain, live stock and supplies of all kinds 
were donated, the women of the community raised 
a large sum. The building is of cottage de- 
sign, fifty by thirty-two feet, with kitchen and 
dining room in the basement and stage dressing 
rooms, offices and auditorium on the floor above 


the basement. 


1/0 RECREATION IN CALIFORNIA'S RURAL DISTRICTS 


The story of the acquisition of rest rooms as 
told by the County Agents is an equally interest 
ing human document. At Topeka, Kansas, th 
use of room in the city auditorium was secure: 


from the county commissioners who agreed to 


furnish light, water and heat. A committee from 
the Merchants’ Association and the Chamber oi 
Commerce provided a budget for the furnishing 


of the room, and it was opened in the early sum 


mer at a cost of thirteen hundred dollars. A 
monthly budget of fifty dollars from the county 
commissioners and twenty-five dollars from the 
Chamber of Commerce provides the salary of a 
matron and necessary running expenses. During 
the first one hundred ten days it was open ap 
proximately eighteen hundred people visited the 
room and made use of its facilities. Luncheons 
were served five hundred eighteen people. 

The Women’s Clubs, the Merchants, through 
the Chamber of Commerce and the Farm Bureau 
have combined in Claremont, New Hampshire, to 
maintain a rest room. A joint committee of town 
and rural women in Walton, Delaware County, 
New York, were responsible for the attractive 
rest room established there. Funds were secured 
for the project through a baked goods sale, and 
through the sale of food at the Walton Fair. 

In a Polk County, (Texas) community a long 
search for a possible location disclosed a building 
which had been used as a market. The owner 
agreed to repair and pay for the building, to put 
in shelves and book racks, and paint the wood- 
work inside and out, for a monthly rental of 
$25.00. 


tain put in. One of the women in the community 


Lights were installed and a soda foun- 


stays in the building and acts as hostess. Through 
out the summer months, she conducts weekly 
story hours for children. 

These are only a few of the instances which 
might be cited of community effort in rural dis- 
tricts which is doing much, not only to enrich 
life in the country, but to bring together in closer 
relationship the town and the surrounding rural 


sections. 
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i lay under G 
Group Play under Group 
Leaders 
THE NoRRISTOWN PLAN 

orristown plan of group play, made 
through a simple but practicable and 
plan of organization, is described in the 
\ al Instructor and Primary Plans, by 
S lartin, superintendent of public 
.orristown, Pa 
timate aim of the plan as outlined by 
tin is play in groups under the leader- 
lemocratically chosen leaders of the 


make 


the plan useful, it is necessary 


ke it practicable not only in the Junior high 


selected T¢ t 


i¢ 


alidd ¢€ 


sneral way 


owever, he 


for | y 7 - ae ] 
‘dad Sliven recreation period 


he ( mentar' schools, 


assistant 


so among the first year groups. The 
is that of obtaining trained group 
e supervisors of public education 
and girls in the junior 
in knowledge and skill in 
vn qualities of leader- 
similar selec 
higher grades. These 
rs are then trained by 
lirectors in games suitable for group 


whereby the group 


the various elementary schools 
buildings (the Junior high 
n the same building as the 
schoo for the purpose of 


tl irious schools in group 


uy nsist f one school, thirty or 
the individual schools have 
owledge of the various group plays, 


; 


leaders from the schools are 


ake the place of the borrowed lead- 
higher grades 

suitable plays is made by the super- 

ach teacher familiarizes herself in a 
with every game. They are not, 

ld responsible for a technical knowl- 
games nor for the direction of the 
They constitute the immediate au- 


have the privilege of selecting the 


lays that shall make up the program 


Usually, however, 
of the game is a democratic matter 


decided upon by the leaders and assistant leaders 
in cooperation with members of the group. 

The supervisors periodically inspect the games 
of the different schools. They add new plays to 
the list or improve old ones. They frequently sug 
gest improvements to the leaders and confer with 
the principals on such matters as are of mutual 
concern. By request the principal may at any 
time call a general play period or a partial pro 
gram of play. Possibly five hundred or a thou- 
sand children, if the general play period is called, 
emerge from the building under their respective 
leaders and assistant group leaders to form on 
Fach 


leads his particular school and is responsible for 


the playgrounds for their games. leader 
the proper deportment of his group on the return 
to study periods. 

During the play periods the teachers are r¢ 
lieved. They do not have active charge of their 
children and while they are frequently on the 
playground, it is not for the purpose of supet 
vision. 


In the larger schools, the play periods 


are in series. Three or four play periods used 


by different groups may follow in succession 
The teacher, at her discretion, may adjourn her 
scnool to the playground at any time to relieve 
the fatigue of class work. These extra play 
periods are brief and do not interfere with the 
general administration of school work. 

The Norristown plan provides for daily group 
play under group leaders in all the schools. 
School play is not contingent upon the presence 
of supervisors nor on the spirit and_ physical 
vigor of the teacher. A group leader who proves 


himself incompetent is replaced by another. 
During the play period there are, no additional 
onlookers. All pupils physically fit take their 
part in the group activities. 

Undoubtedly, this type of organized play has 


individuals in the school 


its influence on the 
room and on their play before and after the 
school session. Group plays are found to dis- 
place the old time games which too often re- 
sulted in feuds rather than in cooperative activi- 
ties. The control of the school is materially re- 
enforced with every exercise by the control 
gained in group play and a mental attitude fa- 
vorable to organized activities and respect for 
delegated authority is developed. 








lieve that education for the most profitable and enjoyable utilization of leisure time is as 


WOrTrkKeTS 
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n values need reappraisal.” 


as for professional men. 


We believe that our educational methods 


Editorial, Bulletin of the ‘Taylor Society. 
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Industrial Recreation 


f industrial recreation was the 
a paper given by Mr. A. H. Wyman, 
Welfare Director of the Carnegie Steel Company, 


Ideals and ain 
subject of 
who told how the company is attempting, through 
its Welfare 


recreation not only for the employee, but for his 


Department, to provide wholesome 


family as well he company’s ideals for ath- 
First: that al 


the employee's ti 


letics are contests be conducted on 


en though this is not en 


tirely possible I ( han 1D onship contests be- 


tween different 1 { Second: to carry on suc 


cessfully an gram, it has been tound 


necessary to o1 e an athletic association and 
to place the rej ity as largely as possible in 
the hands of t m hemselves. Juird: in 


order to make t ithletic association self-sup- 


porting, there embership fee of $1.00, and 
a sustaining membership at $5.00. The present 
method of allowing the Association to manage 
athletics has been more successful than plant man 
ager control used during the war. Fourth: eligi- 
bility for participation in inter plant contests re- 


quires six months employment at the mill. This 
| | 


rule was found necessary in order to eliminate 
the high school and college athlete who wishes to 
make money out of his skill. The fifth ideal of 
the Welfare Department in the conduct of ath- 
letics, is to eliminate the type of paid athlete who 
is kept on the pay-roll for his athletic ability 
rather than his skill as a workman. This practice 
was particularly troublesome during the war when 
plant managers went to any length to secure a 
winning team. Mr. Wyman does not, however, 
attempt to exclude the professional athlete who 
And _ sixth, 


‘arnegie Steel has tried to standardize awards by 


is nonestly employed in the plant. 


substituting a letter, like the schools and colleges 
in place of expensive prizes. 

Competition in plant athletics seems naturally 
to follow along inter-department and inter-plant 
lines and is carried on at noon as well as at the 
close of the working day. To insure success key 
men are picked to promote activities within de- 
partments and they in turn are responsible to the 
plant athletic association. A health program, Mr. 
Wyman feels, can be combined with athletics. 
Carnegie plants are located in communities of 
from 5,000 to 20,000 population, and since the 
are employed in the 


major part of the people 


becomes a Carnegie com- 


plant, the communit 


* Summatr f d ns at Section Meeting on I[n- 
dustrial Recreatior ! t the Recreation Congress, 
Atlantic Citv, N lerse October 9-12, 1922 


munity. In many cases playgrounds have beea 
turned over by local agencies to the Steel Cum- 
pany to operate. Mr. Wyman is making an ef- 
fort to meet the needs of the family as a whole 
by providing mothers’ clubs, moving pictures, and 
community centers. The foreign born are not 
so apt to become members of the athletic associ- 
ation as the native born employee, and this is 
due, in part, at least, to the fact that the for- 
eigner does not understand American athletics 

However, they are encouraged to continue or re- 
vive boxing and such other sports as they 
fond of in the old country. When given an op 
portunity and encouragement, they respond 
with plays and games of their own as 1s show 
by the fact that one hundred and fifty Slavs in 
one Carnegie community, planned and _ carried 
through a Slavish play fest on their local play- 
ground, 

Although mere numbers do not measure the 
effect of a movement they may indicate rough 
During 1919 about 12%% of the 
working force of the Carnegie plants were entere( 
This figure 


the interest. 


in some form of athletic competition. 
indicates the number in active participation after 
the management of athletics was turned over t 
the employees. It is probably not a true indica- 
tion of the number that will ultimately take part 
During the war the plant manager played the part 
of Czar of Athletics with the sole aim of winning 
as many games as possible, and to this end he 
employed professionals whose first job was not 
to pour molten steel but to win baseball games 
This policy was economically unsound; it not 
only lowered the per capita production but made 
the regular employee suspicious of the company— 
the backfire of dissatisfaction from the regular 
force was so strong that about seventy per cet! 
of the industries discontinued all athletic pro 
grams. The twelve and one-half per cent activel) 
enlisted in 1919 represents those who were © 
operating under the democratic form of organiza 
tion. 

Mr. Wyman summarized the results of indus 
trial athletics at the Carnegie Steel plants as fo 
lows: first, there has been a noticeable change 
the physical and mental alertness of the em 
ployees as a result of which production has bee! 
increased in various departments; second, ite! 
departmental competition has promoted a bettt! 
spirit of sportsmanship, and third, has brougtt 
about a closer welding of the heterogeneous ma 
of employees; fourth, there has sprung up amo 
the employees a stronger feeling of loyalty ' 
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their bosses; ‘and fifth, there has been developed 
, spirit of efficiency and pull-together that are es- 
sential factors in the success of any industry. 
Dr. L. R. Burnett spoke of the Industrial 
Athletic Leagues in Paterson, N. J. The Recre- 
ation Department wishing to find a means of 
reaching the adults of the city with an athletic 
program, began by approaching the welfare man- 
agers f two of the large mills. The Recreation 
Department offered to furnish leaders for a track 
meet if the mills would furnish the place. ‘The 
aim was to replace individual contestants with 
competing teams. Ejight men from each mill 
entered for each of the following events and their 
individual scores added together made the score 
f the mill: shot put, broad jump, pull up, relay 
xe and dip. After an outdoor meet was suc- 
essfully run between these two mills an indoor 
ontest was held. The news spread and other 
mills became interested, with the result that finally 
40 mills were competing in an athletic carnival. 
Paterson has an Industrial Athletic ASsociation 
with membership based on the mill as a unit 
ather than individual. Any plant becomes a 


member by paying. the $5 membership fee and 


membership automatically makes all employees of 
. plant eligible for plant competition after being 


thirty days on the payroll. Membership in the 
\ssociation has not been confined to industries 
lone; the policemen, the post office employees, 
school teachers, master plumbers, and _ oiher 
groups maks up the 106 members in this indus- 


trial league. 





‘he Recreation Department issues special rules 
for all games played such as hemenway ball, dodge 
ball, horse shoe pitching, basket ball and bowling. 
The Board of Recreation, not having the use 
{ public buildings in Paterson, requisitioned the 
schools for industrial athletics. Seven school 
buildings are in use this winter, each being open 
two nights for women, two nights for men, and 
one night for both men and women with a movie, 
In all athletic 


meets there are as many events for women as for 


dance or other social entertainment. 


men. It looks as if England’s Olympic Team 
tor Women would have to reckon with Paterson 
in the not distant future, for in the recent city- 
wide contest, they came within one point of win- 
ning the all-city championship. 

The orginal expense of the first athletic meet 
was $600; this covered the cost of equipment, tro- 


phies, and organization. ‘There are 18 trophies 
now used by the department but to become per- 


manent property of a team the trophy must be won 


lor three successive vears. 


Athletics for Girls in 
Industries 


In the May Playground there appeared an ac- 
count of the conferences on Athletics for Women 
and Girls which were held in April in Washing 
ton and in Springfield, Mass. 

One of the questions which aroused most in- 
terest at the conferences was the problem of 
Athletics for Girls and Women in Industry. A 


were present at the convention of the American 
Physical Education Association urged strongly 
that the Committee on Women’s Athletics sug- 
gest a program which would be of assistance to 
them in planning for the athletic activities of 
the girls and women under their supervision. The 
committee accordingly drew up the following 
tentative recommendations which will later be 
supplemented, as the investigation and studies of 
the committee proceed. 

“Since there has been a rapidly increasing pub 
lic interest in women’s athletics during the past 
two years with the natural formation of prece- 
dents which may have permanent effects on 
women's activities, the Committee on Women’s 
Athletics of the American Physical Education 
Association, at a regular meeting held in Spring 
field, Massachusetts, April 11, 1923, voted to 
recommend the following tentative program for 
the earnest consideration of all who have control 
of Industrial Athletics for women. 

“The following represents a series of group 
contests tending to produce the desired results : 

1. 50 Yard Dashes Indoor 

60 Yard Dashes Outdoor 

Each organization entering 3, 5, 10 or more 
girls. 

A race for each 6 entries. Score team points 

for first in each race, 5; second, 4; third, 3; 
fourth, 2; fifth, 1. 


2. 220 Yard Relay (4 runners each 55 yards) 
Each organization entering 2, 4, or more 
teams. A race for each five teams. Team 


points, first, 10; second, 5; third, 3; fourth, 1. 
3. Standing Broad Jump 

Each organization to enter 5, 10 or more 
girls. ‘Total distance of all jumpers to be team 
record. Team scores, first, 10; second, 5; 
third, 3; fourth, 1. 
4. Running High Jump 

Each organization to enter 3, 5, 10 or more 
girls. Three heights only, such as 3’ 3”, 3’ 6” 
and 3’ 9”. Team scores one point for each 
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member clearing first height in three trials; 
three points for second height; five points for 
third height 

Basket Ball Distance Throw 


ws 


Arcs of circles shall be drawn 35’, 45’, and 
55’ from a central point on the take-off line, 
back of which the thrower has an unlimited 
run. 

An individual may be allowed to enter one 
track and one field event. 

In recommending the above program, the 
committee feels the following points should be 
strongly emphasized: 

1. That group contests for recreation be en- 
couraged rather than individual events for 
championships and prizes of monetary value. 
2. The contestants chosen should give a his- 
tory of previous participation in these types 
of physical activity 

3. A medical history and examination of heart, 
lungs and thyroid should be required, and each 
contestant should be passed on by a nurse im- 
mediately before the meet to insure that she 
is in a fit cond:tion to enter 

+. A modest 
required. 

». AS tar a 


have direct « iret of these activities.” 


stume adapted to the event is 


I 


rained women should 


pr yssible, 


Wanted—Music.— Twenty thousand _ girl 
sing the White Goods Work- 


ers’ Union are reported to have threatened to 


employ ees cCOmpti 


go on strike because they have been denied 


music and recreation rooms such as are pro- 
vided in many department stores and factories. 
1 A 1 


A statement issued by \braham Schneider, 


manager of the according to the New York 


American, was as follows: 

“The girls feel that they ought to have the 
music rooms which many thousands of girls 
have in stores many big factories. They 
feel that a little music would do them any 


amount of go 


THE COVER 

\ very distinguished artist-contributor to the 
Playground and Recreation Association was asked 
to make a silhouette picture for THE PLAYGROUND 
that would carry the spirit of play to our readers, 
large and small. The picture carries the story of 
spring. In making acknowledgment of his con- 
tribution we regret that the artist is not willing 


that we should give his name. 


Athletics for the Pre- 
Adolescent Girl’ 


By 


) 


Janet B. WALKER, Supervisor of Girls’ Ath- 


letics, Board of Public Education, Philade!- 
phia, Pa. 
One of our foremost physical educators 
said, “You don’t have to bother about _ the 
pre-adolescent girl!’ That is indeed true and it 
is because you don’t have to bother about her 
that she is such a joy to teach. There is no diff- 
culty in getting the girl of this age to enter int 
all kinds of athletic or gymnastic work. She 
doesn’t have to be coaxed, she is in the thick oj 
the game and not standing on the side worrying 
about her hair or complexion. 

While there is no particular need of bother 
ing about girls of this age, it does not mean that 
they should be neglected. Far from it. In fact 
we should put forth more effort and devote mor 


time to develop in them habits of exercise. We 
all have lived long enough to know the power o/ 


habit. If this could be done, if we could trai: 
the girl in habits of exercise, establish the feel- 
ing of fitness, the joy of the glow that come: 
physically, the joy that comes from the contact 
in the game and competition—if we could so train 
the pre-adolescent along athletic lines, we might 
have a new type of adolescent, an improvement 
on the one obsessed with the powder puff. 

There is not much difference between boys an! 
cirls of this age. To be sure there is a differen: 
between their physical abilities at the present tim 
but in all likelihood even that difference may | 
effaced in years to come. 

The records of our meets for the last ten year 
in jumping, throwing and running, show that ¢ 
team average performances have steadily 
creased each year. Exercise from infancy 1s é 
natural means of growth. In older children ever 
form of outdoor exercise should be encouraged 
Dr. Holt says, “Up to the eleventh year no di 
ference need be made in the exercise for the tw 
sexes.” 

It does not seem so strange today to connec 
the boy with the girl in exercise but it was nots 
long ago that girls were not considered in ext 
cise and it is quite recent that anything like ath 
letic competition was thought possible or propt! 

* Discussion at Section Meeting on Recreation {' 
Girls and Girls’ Clubs, Recreation Congress, Atlant 
City, October 9-12, 1922 
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last spring | was surprised to find that our 


w York friends are still fearful of jumping 


irls and yet proverbially slow Philadelphians 


y 
~ 


jumping, 


Now that the social side of physical education 
recognized as its important phase, now that 


realize the wonderful possibilities of citizen 


in this line of work, and have also re- 


that women are citizens, we 


ist come to the realization that everything must 


be done for the girls that is done for the boys. 


f - 


7 


tivities Dr 


[In following the current publications we notice 


the old discussions between the different 


ystems of physical education have given way to 
he question of formal gymnastics versus play 


Williams in speaking of adults 
lack of 


his 


that they suffer from a exercise. 


e adult has not carried on interest in 


tor activity because of two defects in his train- 


henic training of school 


ays offered no satisfying states and hence no 


that would make for con- 


tuation to exercis 


ince after school days. 


\thletic games and sports learned in school 
re so highly organized and required such ex- 
e and elaborate equipment that they were 


ese are just accusations, we must admit, and 
‘eat opportunity before us. 
ow with the reorganization of the schools 

6-3-3 plan we have a working basis for 
x forward activities suited to the pre-adol- 


our held da 


competition for some 


we ha id up of schools in compe- 
1 that have only the six grades and this group 


is where much of our energy 


» mistake is often made of making our pro- 
1 too full. What we want is to choose a few 
mental tivities, like running, jumping, 

x and climbing and a few simple games 
well learned till they can be played with real 
ure For stimulating interest in athletic 


Philadelphia we have age-aim tests for 
ilar graded work, aims that every one is 
pa After having passed these they 
ible for the first Athletic Ability Test 
Standin: 


y 
bing 


Broad Jump, Over- 
‘throw and 50-yard Dash and a Dodge- 
w. In games we have after school and 
interclass games and inter school contests 
ted in different sections of the city. Dodge- 


endball are the two games principally 
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used for the pre-adolescent girl. Dodgeball seems 
to be the universal favorite. Swimming is 
another activity that ought to be and is being ex- 
tended for the pre-adolescent girl. This is more 
difficult to give to every girl but it is something 
she will never forget. 

Let us in dealing with these girls remember 
We 


want to give her wholesome play habits to carry 


that the training should give life values. 


over to the next stage of her development and 
later to the adult stage. Then we shall have more 
women approaching the perfectly educated per- 
son who, according to Herbert Spencer, is one 
who knows how to use her leisure. 





“Practically every girls’ club organization,” 
said Miss Mary Curran of The East Pennsyl 
vania League of Girls’ Clubs, “is doing some 
thing along the physical education line.” Because 
of the great expense of equipping a gymnasium 
or maintaining a swimming pool, or of maintain- 
ing a physical director on the staff, the clubs are 
using more and more the facilities and teachers 
provided by the municipal recreation departments. 

Miss Louise Price in speaking of the Girl Scout 
program pointed out that the gregarious instinct 
should have an opportunity for proper expression 
The Girl Scout movement supplies a well-rounded 
program for girls between the ages of 10 and 18 
years, built on the idea of developing the “get to 
gether” spirit in ways that will form the basis 
for good citizenship later on. It is many sided 
It gives 

1. Training in wood-craft, instilling in the 
hearts of girls a love for outdoor life, a waken 
ing in them of the spiritual values that come from 
an intimate knowledge of the wonders and mys 
teries of nature. 

2. A Health Badge is offered to girls who com- 
ply with certain standards for health—hygienic 
measures that a girl can work out for herself 
without supervision. 


3. Training in home craft, helping the g'r 


to find a greater appeal in duties about the 


house by making a game of uninteresting work. 
4. Training for 
basis of the theory of civic training, that we learn 


citizenship by teaching the 


to do by doing and to participate by participating 
teaching them to stand ready to give their ser- 
vices in community affairs. 

The fun and happiness brought to the lives of 
the girls helps them to form a habitually cheer- 
ful, happy outlook on life—one of the attributes 
of a good citizen. 











A Meet for Married Women 


By 


C. E. BREWER 


COMMISSIONER OF RECREATION, DETRIOT, MICHIGAN 


The Detroit Department of Recreation is en- 
couraging athletics for girls and women in all 
It is the belief of the Department that 
the pre-adolescent gi 


forms. 
rl can engage in many forms 
of athletics, provided she is trained in her school 
days and is led up to competition in the same 
manner that boys ar¢ 
For the girl who has already passed the adoles- 
cent stage, the Detroit Department of Recreation 
feels that the activities must conform to the phy- 


sical condition of the girl, and precaution is 
taken against encoureging those forms of ath- 
letics which may be detrimental to the girl now 
in young womanhood 

for married wo- 
March 5th at the 
Both gymnasiums were used 


The first indoor athletic meet 


men in Detroit was held on 


Barbour School 
and to accommodate the 


to run off the events 


two thousand spectators—husbands and friends 
of the participants 
The events chosen were those in which groups 


Circle Relay; Zig Zag 
Relay, and Fire on the 


or teams could compete 
Ball; Over and unde 
Mountain. Four teams of ten each ran simulta- 
neously and thirty teams—three hundred women 


actually participated in all four events, the 


same team playing all four games. 
In the preliminaries, only first place in each 


event was chosen; in the semi-finals, first and 


second places; and in the finals, first, second and 


third places. Five points were awarded to the 


team winning first place in each event in the 
finals; three for second place, and one for third 
place. 

Keating Recreation Team #1 captured first 
The 


House carried off second place banner, and Ste- 


place banner. Northwestern Community 
phens Team #II were winners of the third place 
banner. 

At the close of the meet, an exhibition of folk 
Mothers’ 


dancing was given by the Carstens 


Gymnasium class, and a_basket-ball game was 

played by the Stephens and the Keating teams. 
Miss Lottie McDermott, Supervisor of Girls’ 

directed the meet, as- 


Miss 


activities, 


Mav Patton 


Women’s 
Miss 


and 


sisted by and Teresa 
Hennessey. 


1&2 


Judging from the interest and keen competi 
tion of every member of the thirty teams, the 
spirit in which they entered into the games and 
the vociferous applause of the spectators, as 
benefit and can be 


much gained 


through competing in games as through other 


enjoyment 


forms of competitive athletics, such as dashes, 
hurdles, and basketball. 


For the Girls of St. Paul 


St. Paul has 
League composed of twenty active clubs with a 
1923, of 367 girls, 
nearly all of whom are employed in offices, de- 


a Girl’s Community Service 


membership, on January 1, 


partment stores, and factories. 

One of the most interesting features of the 
program is the Monday Night Open House to 
which are invited young men and young women 
whose homes are not in St. Paul and to whom the 
opportunity for getting acquainted is exceedingly 
welcome. From a hundred to one hundred fifty 
attend these weekly “get togethers” and enjoy a 
program of dancing, games, music, and light re- 
freshments. 

During the past eight months, the members 
have conducted over a hundred and fifty pro- 
grams of community sings and dances for dis- 
soldiers, mother’s churches, and 


abled groups, 


schools. A picnic was given for the crippled boys 
at the Aberdeen Hospital, the girls furnishing 
automobiles for transportation and a picnic din- 


ner for all. 


Twenty girls who had completed a course in 
nutrition told fairy health stories during the sum- 
mer at the St. Paul playgrounds. These were all 
illustrated with charts and living examples. 

In June, the Community Service Pershing Club 
gave a tea to help with the education of a Croa- 
tian child who has recently come to America. 
The girls plan to take care of this child until she 
is able to support herself. Still another service 
activity of the League was the provision of 
Thanksgiving baskets for thirty-six families and 


(Continued oi page 192) 
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The Rutland Community 
House 


1915 ex-Governor Mead of Vermont pre- 
sented a community house to the Congregational 
Society of Rutland, with the provision that it be 
used as “a general center for wholesome recrea- 

and social opportunity.” The plant then 

sisted of a large building previously used as a 
private residence. In 1916 a modern gymnaisum 
was added, and in 1919 a Board of Directors 
representative of the community at large was 
chosen to conduct the work on a broad commu- 
nity basis 
\t the present time there are two workers in 
-harge—a director of girls’ work and a director 
for boys. There are a number of clubs and 
groups organized under volunteer leadership 
who are responsible to the paid director. There 
is, for example, the “Can't Be Beat Club” of fifty 
high school girls (Freshmen), meetmg every 
Monday for a gymnasium class and a social hour, 

llowed by luncheon. There is, too, the ‘Vortex 
Club” of sixty-five girls( Sophomores, Juniors 
and Seniors) who meet weekly for luncheon and 
an hour of entertainment and classes in millinery, 
basketry, sewing, dancing and current events. 
nce a month boys are invited as guests. 

Every Tuesday a class of boys and girls under 
fourteen meet for instruction in social dancing 
under a paid leader. One hundred sixty-five 
are enrolled. Dues for this class, as for most of 
the clubs, are five cents a week. 

The Rutland Community Club for business 
women, organized under the auspices of the 
community house, is an organization of which 
any community might well be proud. It seeks to 
provide for its three hundred members an oppor- 
tunity “for congenial friendship, recreation and 
helpfulness.” All women over high school age, 
and particularly business women, are eligible for 
Married women may not belong 
inless they are still business women or have been 


club members for two consecutive years before 


marriage. Married women, however, are not 
unprovided for, as there is a “Home Makers’ 
Club” of eighty married women whose activities 


ire much the same as those of the Rutland Com- 
munity Club 


The Community Club meets weekly from Oc- 


tober to May, and the rooms are open every 
Wednesday, which is the regular meeting day, 
Irom five to ten o'clock. Volunteer committees 


prepare a supper each week, for which a charge 


of twenty-five cents is made. Under the efficient 
system used, supper can be served in ten minutes 
and cleared in fifteen. 

Following the supper, there is an hour's en- 
tertainment planned by committees made up of 
members of the club. This includes amateur 
plays, readings, games and community singing. 
Sometimes the plays are written by members of 
the group. The rest of the evening is devoted 
to various classes under the direction, for the 
most part, of volunteer instructors. Dressmak 
ing, millinery, china painting, literature, needle 
craft, cooking, dancing, basketry and bridge are 
all taught in the classes. A glee club is very 
popular. Tuition to the classes is included in the 
yearly dues of two dollars. 

The Club’s large gymnasium class and basket 
ball team meet on another night, and an extra 
gymnasium fee of two dollars a year is charged 
for these. Four of the main features of the year 
are Mothers’ Night, Fathers’ Night, Open Night, 
and the annual picnic. Last year, the Club main 
tained a summer cottage. 

The Catholic Women’s Club of four hundred 
and fifty members, which branched out from the 
Community Club, has adopted much the same 
form of organization. In spite of the fact that 
dues are on!y a dollar a year, they have raised a 
fund of fifteen hundred dollars toward securing 
their own rooms. The relations between the 
Community Club and the Catholic Women’s 
Club are very friendly. 

In spite of the low dues which are charged for 
most of the clubs using the house, all the clubs 
are self-supporting. The community house budget 
for 1923 is sixty-five hundred dollars. 


An inter-center meet, in which both boys and 
girls from the several centers participated, was 
held in August. Physical efficiency tests pre- 
scribed by the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
citation of America were given to all of the con- 
testants ; physical efficiency medals were awarde.l 
to the boys and girls who took the tests. Weekly 
inter-center athletic contests were also held 
throughout the summer. The schedule included 
contests between teams of both boys and girls. 
Keen rivalry and wholesome sportsmanship was 
developed as a result of these contests. The 
schedule of the inter-center activities included 
baseball, basket ball, dodge ball, end ball, volley 
ball, quoits and other athletic games.—From 
York, Pennsylvania, Annual Report. 
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Far Reaching Influences of 
the Drama Institute 
By 


KTHEL ARMES 

How the program of a drama institute may 1n- 
fluence the recreation activities of an entire com- 
munity is strikingly illustrated in Berwyn, Ilh- 
nois. Through the Drama Council of this little 
middle western city, a permanent result of the 


a, - ie 


drama institut ere this past winter, under 


\’ I) 


the direction of Nina B. Lamkin, a series of civic 


festivals is being developed in which a large ma- 
jority of the people of the community are taking 
active part. 


With the mapping out 


»f a definite year S$ pro- 


gram of dramatic work for the children, a well 
organized method been adopted to promote 
home recreation ¢ | as school and playground 
activities. A group ommunity players has 
been established the specific object of study- 
J ; 
ing the drama d producing some of the best 


| costume chest have 


plays. A costu 
been started. ieatre is planned as 
well as a little theatre in the town. Community 
celebrations for Day, Independence Day, 
Thanksgiving and Christmas have been outlined. 

Children’s Dram 


tablished includin 


Department has, been es- 
practically all of the school 
children of Berwy1 This swings around the 
story hour. Parents and neighborhood leaders 
combine efforts to bring together neighborhood 
groups of children, so that through the reading 
and dramatizing of stories, the making of little 
theatre models, working out stage sets, costumes; 
through rhythmic dances, folk dances, music, song 
and games a logical and well-rounded development 
of the cultural activities may take place. 
The leader of each group reports to the secre- 
tary the number of children in her class and the 
list of stories being developed. Three or four of 
these stories were presented by different groups 


at a special childré matinee given in February 


and March, at which an admission charge of ten 


cents was made groups were used for 
April. 

At each matinee the public is informed of the 
general plan of the Children’s Dramatic Depart- 
ment and an invitation given to other leaders to 
join in the work. Some funds for stage sets and 
] 


costumes are obtained from the admission charge. 
The following eight points in dramatizing a 





story are suggested by Miss Lamkin for leaders: 


1. Choose the story with these things in mind 
What is the average age of the group? 
Has the story plenty of action? 

Can the children understand all situations ? 


~ 


2. Tell the story emphasizing the important 
points. 
Have the children tell the story. 


w 


Discuss where scenes shall begin and end 
4. Discuss characters and try out for them. 
Kach child tries for the one he wants to be. 
If they should all want to try out for the 
same part let them do it, each in his own 
way. Later the group will choose one for 
each of the parts. 


Discuss entrances—exits, how best to set the 


tn 


stage. 

6. Act out the scenes—have several sets of 
casts if necessary, so each child has a turn. 
.. 


Discuss speaking parts. 


Let the children 


~ 


listen to each other and work out their words 
guided by the leader. 

&. As you study the story adapt things at hand 
for settings, properties, costumes. Later 
create these in a more complete way and have 
a real little workshop. 


When this drama institute was first opened un- 
der the auspices of the local Community Service, 
Miss Lamkin introduced several new features. 
The sessions were held in the Baptist Church, 
from 7:30 to 9:30 p. m. Reference tables of 
books, bulletins, lists of plays, pageants and fes- 
tivals, were open for consultation and sale for the 
half hour preceding each session. Exhibits were 
also available of programs, costume plates, post- 
ers, pictures, costume models, little theatre models 
and stage sets. The intensive course included in- 
teresting popular phases of drama worked out in 
new and very practical ways. It aroused a wide 
and enthusiastic interest. 

The institute work by the Drama Council of 
Community Service was demonstrated in one 
evening through the following program: a story 
dramatization, Goldilocks and the Three Bears by 
Emerson School children; a group of songs; a 
Bible play, Daniel in the Lion’s Den by Irving 
School boys; concert features and two one-act 
plays, one The Bear by Anton Tchekoff, presented 
by the Dramatic Circle of the Berwyn Woman’s 
Club; the other The Slave with Two Faces by 
Mary C. Davies, presented by The Berwyn Com- 
munity Players. 
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The character of Evangeline as portrayed by the Com- 
munity Service production of the Pagent, ‘‘The Attaka- 
pas Trail’’, given in Lafayette Parish, ILa., during April. 


TY LOUISIANA PAGEANT CELEBRATION 


LAFAYI PARISH. 


The Attakapas Trail, a pageant in which 2,000 
people took part, was presented at the Centennial 
Celebration of the community, April 6, under 
the direction of Community Service of Lafayette 


Bosal 
dalis 


The pageant was dramatized and directed by 


Nina B. Lamkin. 
through the efforts of many people on the basis 


ihe History of Lafayette Parish, in which 


It was written and developed 


ire woven stirring and dramatic events of Louisi- 

history, legend and story, from 1699 to the 
This was written by Mr. Harry 
Lewis Griffin of the Southwestern Institute fac- 
ity. Other members of the faculty of this Uni- 


present time. 


ersity wrote the prologues and other spoken 


The Parish School Board, The Red Cross, 
Policy Jury and the City Commissioners of La- 
ayette Parish cooperated actively with H. B. 
executive director of Community Serv- 


ice and with Miss Lamkin. The pageant was 





a success financially as well as from an artistic 
viewpoint. 

To quote The Daily Advertiser, “With clear 
sky and ideal weather prevailing, the pageant for 
which preparations had been under way for sev- 
eral weeks—the leading feature of the Centen- 
nial \Veek program—was presented in a most 
successful manner. 

“It was an event which was not only of great 
interest, but one that was spectacular, inspir 
ing. It was not only the staging of a great dra 
matic production, but it was also the paying of 
a tribute, first to the memory of those pioneers 
who blazed the path for future generations, and 
then to the record of the achievements and prog 
ress of later and more modern times.” 

Part of the field inside the track at the Fair 
Grounds formed the stage, with a background of 
green arranged with use of palm leaves and moss. 
A row of palms denoted the front line of the 
stage. There were many unusual phases to the 
pageant. ‘The varied types of costumes consti- 
tuted a very interesting and important feature. 
Properties used included articles of early war- 
fare, an old spinning wheel, a prairie schooner, 
a corner stone for the Southwestern founding, 


and other equipment. 


Community Drama on 
thie Nerth Shore 


Among the cities recently starting activities 
leading to the establishment of Little Theatres 
and similar drama:ic groups—and this form of 
art expression is growing rapidly as a part of the 
community program—is Evanston, Illinois. Or- 
ganized in May, 1922, and incorporated under the 
laws of the State of Illinois, the Community 
Theatre Association is making its primary objec 
tive the securing of a community play house. 
Temporarily, however, it is using a few rooms 
as its work shop and is giving its productions in 
a public hall. 

The North Shore Theatre Guild represents 
another interesting dramatic project having as its 
objective the consolidation of the major indiv.dual 
dramatic groups represented in the communities 
on the North Shore from Evanston to Lake For- 
est. To incorporate these groups into one large 


(Continued on page 192) 











Recreation in Porto Rico 


MARTHA TRAVILLA SPEAKMAN 


Starting Recreation in Porto Rico was part 
of the Children’s Year activities carried on by 
the United States Children’s Bureau in Porto 
Rico during 1921-22. Everywhere the need for 
recreation, especially through games, was evi- 
dent, but at first one hesitates to know what ac- 
tivities to offer to a people of Latin traditions, 
who still think and feel in Spanish, the major- 
ity of whom live in thatched huts amid banana 
and cocoanut trees. However, the Porto Rican 
Commissioner of Education and all the District 
Superintendents on the island were most cordial 
in their support. They gave the Children’s Bu- 
reau ey ery ( | | OT tunity f ir free development 


the schools. 


of recreation i1 


Regular training 
classes in organized play were held every week 
for teachers in San Juan and Santurce, and 
demonstration classes at the different Teachers’ 
Institutes throughout the island. In San Juan 
and Santurce, due to the influence of these 
classes, a play period of twenty minutes sup- 
planted the former ten-minute recess and the 
teachers went out on the playgrounds with the 
children and played the games which they had 
just learned at the Recreation Training classes. 
American 


The following account of how 


games were started is typical. After attending 


the Teachers’ Institute at Yauco—a small town 
near Guanica, the landing place of the American 
(Spanish for lit- 
battered-up 1913 
white road over the moun- 


troops in 1898—the “Latita”’ 
tle tin can), our Dodge, 
climbed the broad 
tains above Ponce Starting from the coast 
lands, with their sugar cane and pineapple plan- 
tations, with the cocoas outlined against the blue 
green tropical sea, one climbs to altitudes where 
The high- 


way is shaded with gorgeous flamboyant trees 


grow coffee, chocolate and tobacco. 


and brilliant tropical plants make the scene un- 
real in its beauty. At every turn of the road one 
saw little thatched huts or tiny cottages made of 
old packing boxes patched with tin cans, always 
with many children sitting around, the older ones 
clad in bright colors, the babies often not clad 
at all. 


the question of why 


To one not accustomed to Porto Rico, 
so many children were not 
in school might arise, and the answer would be 


there are over 400,000 children on this island 


and schools for less than half that number. 
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We passed several rural schoolhouses, square, 
wooden, gaily-painted buildings, always with an 
American flag proudly floating over them. At 
Utuado, an inland town high up in the moun- 
tains, we stopped to speak to the Superintendent 
of the District Schools. 
outside in the machine while the others went in- 


Miss Bary and I waited 


side. After a few minutes I noticed two or 
three boys having an argument. Then one of 
them picked up a stone and the fight was on. | 
watched them for a minute or so, and then | got 
out and walked over to them, saying slowly in 
English, “Why don’t you play a game instead of 
fighting?” The older boy, who had apparently 
started the row, stopped and stared and _ then 
said, ‘José, he no spik English. He is in the 
first grade only.” There was my _ chance. 
“Would you like to be my interpreter and help 
me teach these boys some of the games the boys 
in the States play?’’ His face beamed from ear 
to ear and in another five minutes we were play- 
ing Pom Pom Pullaway on the narrow little 
street, with a crowd of fifty or sixty watching 
us with the keenest interest. In a few minutes 
the District Superintendent of Schools came out 
with his teachers and they begged that they be 
allowed to learn that game and any other games 
that they could teach their children. 

A few weeks later we returned to Utuado to 
a District Conference, attended by over 100 
rural teachers and all the boys and girls from 
the high schools, and had a “Play Day.” First. 
the reason for playing games was explained, and 
the kind of games to play—simple games for 
little children and more complicated ones for 
older children, quiet games as well as active ones, 
indoor and outdoor games, team spirit, fair play, 
alertness, leadership and the need of getting the 
timid, bashful child into the game. They all 
joined in and played one game after another 
The inspiration of their enthusiasm was beyond 
words! They craved play, they gave themselves 
to it wholeheartedly, and afterwards letters from 
all over that district came to us, indicating the 
children’s enthusiasm. All over the island the 
need for games is the same, and this year the 
Children’s Bureau plans to return for further 
conferences and demonstrations. 
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Superior Apparatus 


Most school-supply houses sell Fun-Ful. 
Most cities use Fun-Ful equipment. 

Most industrial playgrounds use it. 

Most U. S. Government schools use it. 
Most authorities recommend Fun-Ful. 
Most everybody knows it’s best. 

Most everyone should have our new catalog. 





Let us help you with your Playground Problems 





Catalog on request 


HILL-STANDARD Co. 








Our 2224 year 


Anderson Indiana 
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188 PHYSICAL WORK ESSENTIAI, 


A Play Program for the 
Schools 


By 
G. E. BIcKForD 


City RECREATION Director, KENoSHA, WISCONSIN 

It was decided with the opening of the schools 
last September that the first organized recreation 
in Kenosha should favor the children. The Di- 
rector of Recreation outlined a plan of organ- 
ization and a program, submitted it to the Super- 
intendent of schools, policies were decided upon 
and activities were begun at once. Eight grammar 
schools, three junior high schools and three pa- 
rochial schools were organized. Since any rec- 
reation activity is just as worthy as the leader 
directing it, stress was next placed upon the se- 
lection of competent leadership. Sixty-six teach- 
ers of the public schools possessing the proper 
qualifications and training became leaders. 

In the program of each school are included at 
least four activities which possess educational 
as well as recreational value. In folk dancing 
poise, grace and personality are developed; in 
story-te ling a constructive imagination is inspired 
through quiet games pupils and teachers are mu- 
tually able to better understand such fundamentals 
as concentration, resourcefulness, originality; 
and active games develop character, self-reliance, 
self control. Through art activities an opportunity 
is provided for the expression of aesthetic talent. 

Immediately following the dismissal of school 
on two afternoons a week the chi'dren join the 
group to which they are assigned at the beginning 
of the season, and for which a rotating program 
of activities 1s arranged. The principal of each 
school regulates the grouping and rotation and 
supervises matters of equipment and other special 
features. Leaders of the various activities report 
to the principal each evening. Interschool leagues 
for soccer, basket ball, and captain ball have 
been organized. Saturday morning gymnasium 
programs for girls and boys consisting of rhythm 
and mass games have also aroused a great deal 
of interest. A special feature was made possible 
through the cooperation of the Nash Motors, 
Public Schools and Department of Recreation. 
The Little Symphony Orchestra of Chicago was 
secured for three concerts and special programs 
of interest to the children were presented with 
invaluable results. 

During the first six months the plan was in 


operation the attendance at these play period 
was over 52,000. It was found that the interest 
absorbed in this way furnished a program fo: 
home play on the other four afternoons of the 


week. 


Board of Education members have joined the 
ranks of those protesting elimination of physical 
education work in the elementary grades of Co- 
lumbus public schools, as proposed by a general 
committee of the school system, in a report to 
Superintendent Collicott. The proposal was 
made in order to save money to meet a deficit of 
a quarter of a million dollars in operating ex- 
penses. Eliminations in manual training, home 
economics and library work have also brought 
protest. 

“TI do not believe the public would favor such 
action as proposed by the committee.” Warner 
P. Simpson, ex-president of the board, said Mon- 
day. “Of course many of the academic people 
feel that the class-room work is of the greatest 
importance, but the health of our children and 
the development of their bodies is of greater im- 
portance. I believe such a move would be false 
economy. The committee is to be commended for 
its interest, and its efforts in attempting to meet 
the deficit, but physical education work must not 


be crippled.” 
Two Go ToGETHER 


“Physical education and mental education must 
go hand in hand from the cradle to the grave.” 
Fred D. Connolly, board member, said : “Of what 
use is education to a child with undeveloped body 
and undermined health. I am opposed to hinder- 
ing the work in physical education in the elemen- 
tary grades, at the age when it is most needed.” 

James A. Maddox, president of the board, 
said: “It would surely be a poor move, when na- 
tional statistics show more than 25 per cent of 
the pupils in the schools are under-nourished. 
Some other way must be found to make up the 
deficit.” 

“I will certainly oppose any such movement, if 
it comes to the attention of the board,” Rev. J. J. 
Tisdall said. “It may be necessary to eliminate or 
curtail some other department activities, but it 
would not be the part of wisdom to attempt to 
save money at the expense of the health of our 
school youngsters.” —From the Columbus, O/io 


Citizen. 
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FOURTH OF JULY 


Fourth of July in Milwaukee 


(Continued from page 143) 


<ept good natured. To watch the children all 
y requires continuous vigilance, for there may 
be from eight to ten thousand of them in the 
park during the afternoon. 
\ll parks are barred for the day to vehicle 
traffic of all kinds. 


Int 


On this day the parks be- 
They may do as they like 
and romp where they will without thought of 
harm. 


¢ to the children. 


The first year that the parks were closed 
to traffic on July Fourth much indignant protest 
on the part of motorists arose; now it has be- 
come a recognized necessity to a successful and 
joyous celebration of the day, and no one com- 
plains. 

\fter the distribution of the candy or the ice 
cream, there follows a period of fun and sports. 
A program of games is arranged by the public 
Miss Dorothy 
Enderis, the director of this department, is also 
a member of the Sane Fourth Commission, and 


school recreation 


department. 


play leaders from the city playgrounds are as- 
From 
12:00 to 1:30 is luncheon time, after which games 
for another hour. At 
3:00 o'clock a brief patriotic program is given. 


signed to the different parks for the day. 


and races are resumed 

Fo'lowing the program comes the “do as you 
please” hour, and with it great and abiding joy. 
Games of old and modern times are indulged in 
by youth and adult. Parents may be seen play- 
Around the Rosy,’ “Leap Frog,” 
Handkerchief,” or other games of 


ing ‘‘Ring 
“Drop the 
fond memories. Park committees vie with each 
other in arranging the most attractive afternoon 
program. Some parks arrange to have a pro- 
The dance of 
old takes its turn with the dance of the modern 
day 


gram of dancing on this day. 


\t 7:00 o’clock the band concerts begin, with 
patriotic and topical airs, and when darkness 
overspreads the city, magnificent fireworks dis- 
plays are given in all the parks adapted to these 
celebrations. Last year there were displays in 
seven of the ten parks and thousands upon thou- 
sands lined the park boundaries. The day, truly 
a happy one for all, ends at 9:00 or 9:30 o’clock. 

Were a vote of the people to be taken upon 
the question of the desirability of returning to 
the old and dangerous celebration, it is doubt- 
ful if a hundred people in the city would favor 
abolishing the Sane Fourth Commission. Where 


tormerly the children shot cannon crackers in 





IN MILWAUKEE 





This Little Chap 
Will Thank You 


for “OVERSIZE” Playground Ap- 


paratus. You know what we mean 
by Oversize—Everything made bet- 
ter than demanded—stronger than 
usually thought necessary—assuring 
a satisfaction greater than expected. 
Oversize means Safety—permanent 
safety. The little folks have put 
their trust in us, and we shall con- 
tinue to justify that confidence. 
Good enough will not do—it must 
be Best. Let us work with you on 
your plans. 


Recreation Engineers 


Chicopee, Mass. 
‘*First it was the Base Ball only; 
Now we cover the World of Sport’’ 


Please mention THE PLayGrouND when writing to advertisers 
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190 PARKS AND PLAYGROUNDS 





KELLOGG SCHOOL 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Qualified directors of physical 
training are in big demand. 
Here is an attractive, un- 
crowded field for young wom- 
en. Standard three year 
course, including Summer 
Camp Courses, thoroughly 
prepare you for all work; af- 
fording splendid opportunities 
for self-development. The 
school is affiliated with the 
famous Battle Creek Sanita- 
rium, with all its superb 
facilities and equipment; its 
delightful atmosphere. High 
School diploma or its equiva- 
lent required for entrance. 
Write for illustrated an- 
nouncement. 


Address the Dean 
Desk 923, Battle Creek, Michigan 
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yards or on the streets, causing injuries, handi- 
capping them all the days of their life, or de- 
stroyed property through the reckless throwing 
of a fire cracker, there has been substituted 
form of celebration that assures safety, protects 
buildings and produces joy instead of grief. The 
Sane Fourth has come to stay in this country, and 
to Milwaukee is ascribed much of the credit 
bringing about this needed reform. 


Fourth of July Fun for the Whole 
Town 
(Continued from page 145) 


tion drills and various stunt contests gave op 
portunity for everybody to participate. ‘The 
greased pig contest caused much amusement. It 
was won by a thirteen-year-old boy, who als 
proved his skill in this direction by being the 
first to reach the top of the greased pole.  Fire- 
works were the main attraction of the evening. 

The successful promotion of the community 
celebration depends, of course, on a systematic 
plan of procedure, with plenty of time allowed 
for effecting an organization. This period of 
preparation has a value of its own in getting 
community groups together and giving them a 
chance to develop their ideas. Once enthusiasm 
for the celebration is aroused, there is practically 
no limit to the variety of events which may be 
included in the program. 


Parks and Playgrounds 
(Continued from page 155) 


The outlying park reservations for excursions 
and outings like the Palisades Interstate Park up 
the Hudson River from New York City is a com- 
paratively new feature of recreation ground de- 
velopment, which offers great possibilities 
for practical usefulness. This is primarily 2 
park, although in addition to its wide ranges and 
camping and boating features, it may well 1- 
clude certain small areas developed for more in- 
tensive use, such as ball fields and even chil- 
dren’s play spaces. 

Seaside park and parks on the shores of lakes 
and rivers with their bathing accommodations 
fall logically in the middle ground between the 
community play field and the outlying forest 
reservation in the development of recreation. 
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ATHLETICS FOR GIRLS IN INDUSTRIES 19] 
America’s Favorite Songs 
iu (Continued from page 173) 
ts Vorking on the Railroad 
il Liza Jane 
id lumbia, the Gem of the Ocean 


‘he speaker related that the members of the 
1e Committee were making up a new list, retaining 
songs on the leaders’ list which they would 


SS 

favor and adding various others which thev 
thought ought to be used in c ity singing h ( d! 
thought oug » be used in community singing, All t e row 4 

. irrespective OT W hether or not they are now sung. 
he In this way there would be obtained a second com- No use to let any go away dis- 
It posite list, approached from another angle. A appointed so long as there are 
¢ ee ; ae Knockdown Bleachers. Keep a sup- 

5 copy of the list was distributed to the supervisors 
| ; ; 1 ply of them stored for every emerg- 

+l arecent : ne .e oO > > S rc rere ° . 

f 9 ent at tie anpten.a 1€ rig, sabe or were ency—little storage space required. 

re- asked to take the list home and fill out a ques- 
. , ie They fit any need, indoors or out, 

tionnaire, retaining their own favorites on the 





permanent or temporary. Sections 14 


ty = . and adding other th it they) would feet long, 3 to 15 seats high, painted 
Ati choose. Said the speaker, “Of those songs that one coat. Usable anywhere; CAN’T 
ved you approve, how many can the children sing? mar floors or lawn. Safe, solid, dur- 
of Of how many do the young people of the com able, because made from strong, sound 
, a ee. ; material, heavily ironed. To protect 
ng munity know the words’ How many are sung . 

° ae : spectators from the feet behind them, 
na e€ nomes seatboards are placed above the 


asm [t is also a vital part of the committee's plans foot-boards. 


ally to take a referendum to the people. We expect Used by “Y’s,” “Y. W.’s,” universities, 
colleges of all sizes, high schools, 
clubs and industrial plants in nearly 
every state in the Union. Not a one 
of our customers but will boost Knock- 
down Bleachers. They pay for them- 
selves in extra seating at the big pay 


be to have local voting contests through the news- 
papers. The combined list of songs resulting 
trom all these inquiries is to be published by 

aapers for balloting. The individual wil 


also be free to add to the ballot any adiitiona! 








rites of his own It will be interesting to events. 

see 1f the choice of songs varies in different sec Be prepared Write us today 
ions tions of the country. At all events, this wide- for circular and prices. 
k Uy spread inquiry should give us a fairly accurate LEAVITT MFG. CO. 
‘om- pinion as to which are ‘the most beloved songs . 
rl i tac Aebieeioain cance? 363 Griggs St., Urbana, Ill. 
lities The list of songs was given a widespread pub- Up for a day 
ly a licity by the press. The Cleveland News made or to stay 
_ and the list the feature of its story of that day’s 
| im meetings at the Conference. Two of the other 
e€ i- Cleveland papers ran the list on the following 
chil- day. The Cleveland corre spondent of the Asso 





tate Press sent out a 200-word story which 


lakes cluded the list of songs. The publication of 
tions this article in the leading dailies of the country B 
1 the Was lowed in several cases by editorials com- 


TRADE MARK 


orest menting upon the fact that the old songs were BI EF AC a | ERS 
n. SO greatly in the majority in the given list. 
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For CAMP FIRE and BOY SCOUT 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


HIAWATHA’S CHILDHOOD 


Operetta in One Act—Unchanged Voices 


A distinctly novel work, perfectly adapted for presentation 
in Camp Fire and Boy Scout entertainments. 
HIAWATHA’S CHILDHOOD was awarded the prize in 
1912 by the National Federation of Music Clubs for the best 
Operetta for unchanged voices, and has since been given in 
scores of communities in this country and abroad, always 
with notable success, and is now generally esteemed a classic 
in its special field. 

Published in two editions, complete piano-vocal score 75c 
list; vocal score 30c list 


Cc. C. BIRCHARD & CO. BOSTON 


Publishers of Indian Games and Dances, Indian Action 
Songs, Boy Scout Song Book, Twice 55 Community Songs. 
No. 1-Brown Book (15c postpaid); No. 2-Green Book (25c postpaid) 

















Physical Education 


For Women — Accredited 


2-Year Normal Course for Directors of 
Physical Education, Playground Super- 
visors, Dancing Teachers and Swimming 
Instructors. 

High school graduates from accredited 
schools admitted without examination. 
20th Session opens September 17, 1923 

New gymnasium, new classrooms and 
laboratories, new dormitories. All modern, 
up-to-date facilities and equipment. 


CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Address—Registrar, Box 45 
5026 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago, [15 

















MORE MONEY FOR 
BUSY FOLKS 


E have an opportunity for you to 

make some extra money. If you 
expect to attend summer school, teacher’s 
institute or teacher’s meetings of any 
kind you will be surprised to find how 
many opportunities will present them- 
selves for you to take subscriptions for 
the PROGRESSIVE TEACHER. You 
don’t need previous experience—and 
profits begin at once. But if you’lISEND 
THE COUPON, we will tell you alli 
about it. 


The Progressive Teacher, 

Morristown, Tennessee 

Gentlemen: I am interested in representing 
PROGRESSIVE TEACHER the coming season. 
Send without obligation to me your proposition. 
If I accept your agency,I desire to work the 
following territory (Name of summer school o7 
county) 





Name 





Address, 
City State 

















COMMUNITY DRAMA ON THE NORTH SHORE 


For the Girls of St. Paul 
(Continued from page 182) 


of dinners, toys, and goodies for a hundred and 
fifty children at Christmas time. 

Recreation for the club members themselves is 
necessarily an important part of the program. 
Three tennis courts were maintained for the girls 
during the summer of 1922. Members of the 
club and all boys and girls in the community who 
were not members of other tennis clubs made use 
of the courts. A moonlight excursion on the 
Mississippi River was given in July for about 
eight hundred people. ‘The proceeds were used 
for community activities. 

Classes in beginning and advanced cooking, 
gymnasium, bowling, dramatics, and hostess work 
have been conducted during the year and interest 
in each of these activities has grown steadily. 
When the graduates of the classes have become 
proficient, they serve as teachers for new classes. 

The people of St. Paul, through the Community 
Chest and with the aid of the members of the 
clubs themselves, maintain the work. Activities 
are conducted in a nine room club house well 
equipped for all activities, headquarters for all 
Community Service work. 


Community Drama on the North 
Shore 


(Continued from page 185) 


community project is the primary purpose of the 
Guild. 

The Guild will present in the villages of the 
North Shore, four or more plays each year, plays 
of as high calibre and wide an appeal as is pos- 
sible to secure. Everyone connected with the cr- 
ganization contributes his service, the only exccp- 
tion to this rule being that of the professional 
coach or director. ‘To create and organize an in- 
telligent audience, the Guild sells to the public 
annual subscription memberships of eight dollars. 
This fee entitles each member to two tickets to 
each of the four plays and to admission to such 
receptions as the Guild gives from time to time 
to visiting professional players, lecturers and 
dramatists. 


Please mention THe PLAyGrRouND when writing to advertisers 
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AT THE CONVENTIONS 19. 


At the Conventions 


\t the forty-fifth annual meeting of the Amer- 
Library Association, held at Hot Springs, 
rkansas, in April, much consideration was given 


the problem of interesting children in good books 


d helping to develop taste and discrimination. 


A closer cooperation between the library and 


neighborhood motion picture house was one 
the suggestions offered as a possible solution. 
“If the standard, worth while books of by- 
gone days and this, our day,” said Mrs. Adele 
H. Maze, of Oak Park, Iilinois, “were effectively 
fimed, they would be viewed and are viewed 
y millions of people whose first impulse after 
seeing the picture is to rush to the library and 
is not in, reserve it. You 


demand for The Three 


» book, and if it 
ire all aware of the 
ers, When Kn | 
Zenda and a host of other old 


ghthood Was in Flower, 
Prisoner 
favorites that some far-seeing producers have 
filmed, reviving pleasure and a decided interest 
books that in some cases have remained un- 
read for many months or years. 
“We speak of effective cooperation and neigh- 
bor:y interest and the part the library can play 
bringing about a situation in the community 
that may mean better films for the neighborhood 
theatre and a marked interest in books and sub- 
This 


be accomplished by untiring efforts and with 


jects that are substantial and developing. 


the cooperation of all the civic organizations such 


1 
t} 


Parent-Teacher Associations, Women's 


a> trie 

Clubs, Rotary Club, Lions’ Clubs, the Church 
and the School. ‘The sooner the librarians of 
this country, particularly children’s librarians, 


step out of the children’s room occasionally and 
go out into the highways of their communities, 
the more concrete good will be evidenced and 
the librarian will take the place of leadership 
which is rightfully hers in establishing the high- 
est standards for the girls and boys about her. 

“How can the children’s librarian extend her 
greatest influence in establishing a worthy sand- 
ard of motion pictures for children? The most 
successfwl way to stimulate reading and inter- 
est in pictures that have distinction and splendid 
background is to get into the fun with the chil- 
dre At your Reading Clubs, Story Hours, 
spe gatherings or groups, thrill with them 
and laugh with them in their whole-hearted en- 
joyment—ask them to converse about the pic- 
tures—have confidential, intimate chats about the 





Ocean Waves produced by 
EVERWEAR 


are safe and strong: embody a (patent 
applied for) safety feature, typical of 
the ingenuity and care Everwear gives 
to its entire line of 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


The Everwear Manufacturing Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S.A. 


Please refer your inquiry to Dept. “L’’ 
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Swinging- 


| NO NAILS 
| NO HOOKS P ; 
NO SCREWS “Oh, I do think it 
the pleasantest thing 
SUNE 13.1922 Ever a child can do.”’ 


OTHER PATENTS 
PENDING — 


— Robert Louis Stevenscn 





Put a HYLO In-A-Door 
Swing in your home on 
trial. HYLO supplies th- 
GO element in the imag- 
inative enterprisesof child- 
hood and gives healthful 
indoor exercise ail the 
year. Gives mother added 
hours of freedom. 

Fits any doorway in the 
home; will not mar wood- 
work or pilastering. Is 
instantly removable. 








$2 95 Complete,—Board, Rope & Hanger. 
—— Money back if not satisfied. 

Mail check or Mark Coupon C. O. D. and receive HYLO on" trial. 
‘ell Eh ee Oe Oe Ue Ue OO 
C. W. Birch, 810 Barstow St., 

Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


Please send a Hylo In-A-Door Swing 
0 for which I will pay postman $2.95 on delivery 
0 for which I enclose $2.95. 

If not satisfied after three days’ trial I will return the 
swing and you will return my money. 
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CONFERENCES ON MUNICIPAL RECREATION 19- 





A magazine for Teachers 


The Playground 


315 Fourth Avenue 





SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 


THE EDUCATOR JOURNAL Together $2.60 per year 


Write for sample copies 


Send your subscription to 


The Playground 


Separately $3.35 per year 


New York 














plays you have seen, as well as the books you 
have read that have a distinct appeal to them. 
You cannot estimate what good may be accom- 
plished in this way and long after they have 
left the books on the children’s shelves behind for 
those of the adult rooms, this intimacy and in- 
formality which the children’s librarian extended 
will be reflected in their maturer years.”’ 


Recent Conferences in the 
Field of Municipal 
Recreation 
Early in March, the Superintendents of Mu- 
nicipal Recreation in the middle western cities in 
which J. R. Batchelor of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America is acting as 
Continuation Field Secretary, came together in 
Milwaukee for a two-day conference on matters 

which were of interest to all. 

The first morning of the conference was given 
over to a discussion of city-wide athletics, one of 
the biggest problems confronting the large cities 
of the middle west. A few of the superintend- 
ents were in favor of the establishment of an 
inter-city circuit, but others felt that pressure of 
work was such that little attention could be given 
this phase of the work It was, therefore, the 
sentiment of the conference that the problem 
was one which the individual city must solve, 
and that little in t 
was practicable or advisable from the local stand- 
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le Way of inter-city contests 


point. 
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Other main topics of discussion were the com- 
mercial recreation problem as outlined by C. E. 
Brewer, Recreation Commissioner of Detroit, and 
the extent to which it is desirable for municipal 
recreation departments to supervise commercial 
recreation facilities and activities as is done in 
Detroit ; winter sports and ice rinks at St. Paul; 
the benefits of municipal theaters as based on 
the experience of Indianapolis in providing per- 
formances for the entire family. There were, 
too, discussions of mass play, contests, municipal 
Hallowe'en celebrations, publicity for recreation, 
and similar subjects. 

Qn Saturday morning, the conference was 
thrown open for a general discussion, and much 
interest centered on the presentation of problems 
by individual superintendents and the construc- 
tive suggestions made by the other workers as 
to possible solutions. 

A visit to three of the school centers conducted 
by the Extension Department of the Board of 
Education, under the leadership of Miss Dorothy 
Enderis, Director of the Department, was one 
of the most inspiring features of the Congress. 
Teeming as they were with activities of all kinds, 
the centers are a vivid demonstration of the 
value of a wider use of the school plant. 

The superintendents attending the conference 
were enthusiastic over the value of these dis- 
trict conferences which are being made a part of 
the Continuation Field Service of the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America and were 
appreciative of the hospitality of the city of Mil- 
waukee and of the part played by Miss Enderis 
in making the conference a success. 
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in open places Solvay Calcium Chloride should be applied to the surface in 
order to prevent discomfort caused by dust. 


|" “SOL VAY—CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


is being used as a surface dressing for Children’s playgrounds 
with marked satisfaction. 
It will not stain the children’s clothes or playthings. Its germicidal property 


is a feature which has the strong endorsement of physicians and playground 
directors. 
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Solvay Calcium Chloride is not only an excellent dust layer but at the same 


























! time kills weeds; and gives a compact play surface. 
Write for New Booklet Today! 


HL SEMET-SOLVAY CO. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 






































SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 
The Athletic Journal 


A magazine for 


Athletic Coaches ( Together $2.25 per year 
and Physical Directors ( 
The Playground Separately $3.00 per year 


A Monthly Journal of Recreation 


Send your Subscriptions to 


315 Fourth Avenue The Playground New York 














‘Once there was a young fellow so ambitious that he wouldn't take time off from becoming ric! 
famous to go a-fishing. Work! Work! Work! And all the time he wanted to go a-fishing. 

He became, in the natural course of events, an eminent man, a prominent citizen. 
“And when he was seventy years old, he said to himself, with a good deal of satisfaction, 

he could go a-fishing. 

‘ut he discovered that he no longer wished to go a-fishing. 

Sadly he put away the rod and lines, and sadly he murmured to himself, ‘Well, anyhow, I have 

Force for Progress and Civilization.’ 

\nd perhaps it is kinder to let the poor old simp think that such things matter as much as 

going a-fishing.”’ 
Don Margulis 

Courtesy of the New York Tribune 
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MURDOCK 
OUTDOOR BUBBLE FONT 


Patented 


The only out- 
door Drinking 
Fountain _ that 
works day after 
day, year in 
and year out. 


FOOL 
PROOF 


Either vertical 
bubble or slight 


angle stream. 
Will Not Freeze 
and Burst. 


Write tor Booklet 
“What an Out- 
door Drinking 
Fountain Should 
Be."’ 


The Murdock Mfg. &'Supply Co. 


** The Original Hydrant House ’’ 
422 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Makers of Anti-Freezing Water Service Devices since 1853 








BASKETRY MATERIALS 


O5 page catalog and directions I5c. 


Reeds, Raffia, Wooden Bases, Chair Cane, 
Indian Ash Splints, Cane Webbing, 
Wooden Beads, Braided Straw, Rush, 
Willow, Pine Needles, Books, 


Tools, Dyes 
LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, Inc. 
18 Everett , Allston, Station 34 


BOSTON, MASS. 








Recreation Training School of Chicago 
800 S. Halsted Street (Hull-House) 
One Year, Two Year, and Summer Courses 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 











HYMN SINGING FOR ALL 


COMMUNITY HYMNS 


A Leaflet containing the words of 25 general favorites 
Price $1.15 per hundred, $11.50 per thousand 
plus the postage 


Address: COMMUNITY SERVICE 
315 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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THE LANCASTER CONFERENCE 


The Lancaster Conference 


A conference similar in its scope to the Muil- 
waukee meeting was held April 19-21 at Lan- 
caster, Pa., for the New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia cities for which John Brad 
ford is serving as Continuation Field Secretary. 

City-wide gardening with a description of Lan- 
caster’s method of renting the gardens for a 
penny apiece and a presentation by the President 
of the Recreation Commission of the spiritual 
values of gardening to the child; school play- 
grounds; junior police; the finding and training 
of a summer playground staff; city-wide base- 
ball; church leagues for baseball; adult recrea- 
tion ; pageantry ; street play ; and the necessity for 
providing for the industrial population through 
an adequate municipal recreation system were a 
few of the problems discussed. 

There was, too, an analysis of the factors en- 
tering into the publicity for recreation and sug- 
gestions regarding ways of attracting the atten- 
tion of the community through the eye—by win- 
dow displays, printed material, reports and news- 
paper articles—and for gaining confidence 
through a personal appearance before people with 
a personal appeal, and through the use of a 
method which reaches both the ears and _ the 
eyes—a demonstration of recreation in which the 
sight of colors, plays, games and mass activities, 
combined with the hearing of laughter and music. 

A number of special features added greatly to 
the enjoyment of the delegates. None who saw 
it will soon forget the exhibit of playground 
handicraft work provided by the superintendents 
of recreation, which included toys, flowers, kites 
and other forms of constructive play, showing 
remarkable skill and workmanship. There 
too, a showing of films which aroused mucl 
terest—work in the hospitals in Reading, pet 
shows and winter sports, and street play in New- 
ark. An automobile trip around the city fol 
lowed by a banquet at the country club and an 
evening of games and singing was an expression 
of the city’s hospitality much appreciated by the 
delegates. 

This conference, the second to be held undet 
the auspices of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America in the Pennsylvania dis 
trict, provided added testimony to the value 0! 
these small group conferences, giving as they 
do, opportunity for informal free discussion 0! 
mutual problems. 
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